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‘Tom Pearce, Tom Pearce, will you tell us what course 
(All along, out along, down along lea) 
You took to develop the thews of a horse, 
Like Carnera, Goliath, Eugene Sandow, Gog and Magog, 
Paul Bunyan, Asar Thor, 
And Popeye the Sailor and all, and Popeye the Sailor and all. 


My mare, you remember, so lately deceased, 


(By the terms of her will I’m the sole legatee) 
Was in several respects a remarkable beast, 


Like Bucephalus, Prince Regent, Hrimfaxi, Copenhagen, 
Black Beauty, Brown Bess, 


(Eohippus was rather too small, Eohippus was rather too small.) 


Although, being horse, she could not herself sing, 
A prop of the opera nightly was she, 
For she carried the diva through most of The Ring, 
And Tannhiauser, Don Juan, Leonora, Traviata, Trovatore, Pagliacci, 
And old Uncle Siegfried and all, and old Uncle Siegfried and all. 


She died ; and to carry the vast prima-donna 
Seventeen stone) now devolved upon me. 
* Bring Guinness !”’ I cried, “ or Tom Pearce is a gonner ! 
Not zibbib, nor arrak, nor toddy, nor metheglin, nor date-beer, nor ted}, 
Bring Guinness or nothing at all! Bring Guinness or nothing at all.” 
The dame was amazed by her spirited mount, 
And ever since then I’m a strong devotee 
Of Guinness, whose virtues are quite without count, 
And for goodness, and richness, body-building, 
Frame-filling, muscle-making, good health, 


A Guinness is good for us all, a Guinness is good for us all. 





G.E.1311 
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THE KING IN HIS NATIVE COUNTRY: HIS MAJESTY, ON THE DAIS IN FRONT OF NORWICH CITY HALL, WHEN HE PAIL 
TRIBUTE TO THE VIGOUR WITH WHICH EAST ANGLIANS HAD TRIUMPHED OVER THE FLOODS AND BLIZZARDS. 


On June 26, the second day of the Centenary Show of the Royal Norfolk Agricultural 
Association, the King, with Queen Elizabeth, visited the City of Norwich and spent five 
hours at the Show in Keswick Park. In reply to an address of welcome, which was read 
to him in front of the City Hall, his Majesty, who is a Norfolk man himself, having been 
born at Sandringham, said: “‘ Here in my native country I am glad to be able to pay my 


tribute to the way in which the people of the countryside recently fought the successive 
disasters of blizzards and flooding with a vigour and determination which have won the 
admiration and gratitude of us all."" The Show was marked by a record attendance, 
visitors for the two days totalling over 50,000, the previous record being 29,494 for a two- 
days show. Photographic studies of the City of Norwich appear on the following pages. 
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AN ANCIENT CATHEDRAL CITY IN HIS. M/ 
THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF NORWICH—| A 
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A MAGNIFICENT FIFTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH: ST. PETER MANCROFT, WHICH HAS A 98-FT.-HIGH 
TOWER AND STANDS AT THE SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF THE MARKET-PLACE. 
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THE CENTRE OF THE CATHEDRAL CITY OF NORWICH ; SHOWING THE MODERN CITY 
HALL, THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GUILDHALL, AND THE OLD MARKET-PLACE (LEFT). 
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THE ENTRANCE TO STRANGERS’ HALL—A FINE HOUSE, PORTIONS OF WHICH DATE FROM 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY-——-NOW AN ENGLISH FOLK MUSEUM. 


4 Bape centenary Show of the Royal Norfolk Agricultural Association, held at Ksswick Park, Norwich, back to t 
on June 25 and 26, was made memorable by the visit of the King and Queen on the second day. it was on 
The King, in his reply to the civic address of welcome, spoke of Norfolk as “ my native country,” and, | worsted d 
indeed, the people of Norwich feel that they have a very special link with his Majesty, who was born |} Norman 
ad «a - the oomey ane whose interest in it, and affection for his Norfolk home at Sandringham are well cathedral 
F nown, n these pages we reproduce photographs of Norwich, the ancient cathedral city and Crome, C 
THE GUILDHALL yaom THE CITY HALL-——ITS TREASURES INCLUDE A SPANISH capital of East Norfolk. As an spar Bt ar I it is of national importance and See the Bee associated 
ADMIRAL'S SWORD PRESENTED TO THE CITY BY LORD NELSON, cattle and corn market outside London. This city, whose history as a royal borough can be traced in which 
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MAJESTY’S NATIVE COUNTY OF NORFOLK: 
AN IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL CENTRE. 


FROM THE BATTLEMENTS OF THE CASTLE: A VIEW OF THE LOFTY SPIRE AND ANCIENT CATHEDRAL 
OF NORWICH, WITH MOUSEHOLD HEATH IN THE DISTANCE, 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL FROM THE EAST, SHOWING THE TALL PERPENDICULAR 
CLERESTORY OF THE CHOIR AND THE NORMAN SOUTH TRANSEPT. 
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THE ETHELBERT GATE, THROUGH WHICH THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE IS ENTERED FROM TOMBLAND, 
BUILT ABOUT'1275, THE CHAMBER OVER THE ARCH WAS FORMERLY A CHAPEL. 


back to the reign of Aethelstan (924-940), was destroyed by the Danes in 1004, but forty years later 

it was one of the largest towns in the kingdom. The importance of the Norwich trade in wool and 

worsted dates from the reign of Edward III. The square Norman castle on its mound, and_a largely 

Norman Cathedral dominate the town, which is full of historic buildings and associations. The 

cathedral has the loftiest tower of its period remaining in England. Lord Nelson, George Borrow, 

Crome, Cotman, Elizabeth Fry and Nurse Edith Cavell are but a few of the illustrious names a 
associated with Norwich. Nelson and Borrow were educated at the Grammar School, and the house THE ERPINGHAM GATE FROM THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE, SHOWING TOMBLAND BEYOND. 


BUILT BY 
in which the latter resided is now a museum, (Photographs by Val Doone.) 


SIR THOMAS ERPINGHAM ABOUT 1420, IT STANDS OPPOSITE THE WEST FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, 














SEE that some ingenious member of his Majesty’s 

Opposition has worked out that the Prime 
Minister's salary, part of which he now receives free 
of income and surtax, is equivalent to a gross pro- 
fessional income of {£100,000 per annum. I do not 
know whether this figure has been correctly cal- 
culated, but anyone with even the slenderest acquain- 
tance with the incidence of surtax will realise that it 
is probable enough. The same probing M.P. cal- 
culated that the free. motor-car which some Cabinet 
Ministers enjoy is equivalent, allowing for tax, to an 
addition of about £3000 per annum on each of their 
incomes. The poor, we are told in the Scriptures, 
will always be with us. The same,-it seems, is true 
of the rich. All that alters is the com- 
position of those elements in society 
which possess or fail to possess riches. 

In other words, the classless society 
remains a mirage, and is likely to remain 
a mirage so long as human nature— 
and it has shown little sign in the past 
few thousand years of changing — 
remains the same. There were feudal 
overlords and those who were not 
feudal overlords. There were—and 
are—amillionaires and those who are 
not millionaires. And now there are 
Commissars—or Ministers—and those 
who are not Commissars or Ministers. 
And to anyone who replies that at least 
we have got rid of the hereditary 
principle in matters of. social and 
political privilege and inequality, let me 
ask how many of the parliamentary 
supporters of the present Government 
are themselves the sons of Labour or 


THE FIRST FLOATING COMPANY HALL: 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Of course, those who neither enjoy special privi- 
leges nor hold that those who do so are ruling them 
to their advantage are ready enough to believe that 
the former’s perquisites are taken directly from their 
own pockets. The unemployed Socialist worker who 
saw the capitalist magnate’s Rolls Royce unloading 
at the Ritz was convinced that the unattainable 
wealth thus flaunted before his hungry eyes had 
been filched from his ill-clad, ill-fed person. In a 
less visible form the weary and ill-nourished Middle- 
Class Conservative housewife probably, and most un- 
fairly, believes that Mr. Strachey’s official motor-car— 
if his office carries such a privilege—is in some 
mysterious way diminishing her family’s bread ration 





H.M.S. WELLINGTON, WHICH HAS BEEN ACQUIRED 
FROM THE ADMIRALTY BY THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF MASTER MARINERS, WHO HOPE 


to benefit—from their power that the State and 
society are in danger. The superior comforts of a 
ruling clique or Court, however conspicuous as a 
target for discontent, are a flea-bite on the national 
carcase ; those of a large and clearly definable body 
of citizens may provoke a civil war. It was not 
because the French aristocracy of the eighteenth 
century was a privileged Few that the French Revolu- 
tion occurred, but because—owing to the absence of 
any law of primogeniture—it was a privileged Many. 

The social revolt in our own time has not been 
against the privileged few—the aristocracy or the 
capitalist bosses. It has been against the Middle 
Class. It has been the superior advantages enjoyed 
by this section of the community that 
have in the past aroused the resentment 
of those less fortunate. And it is the 
Middle Class which, as a result, is to-day 
suffering from the transfer of power 
to the political representatives otf 
another class. 

Aristocrats and big capitalist bosses 
are not, all of them, doing too badly 
at the present time ; in some cases they 
will even be found enrolled —a little 
uneasily, perhaps—in the ranks. of the 
triumphant Progressives. The denun- 
ciations of the more fiery champions of 
the Class War are not so much levelled 
against Dukes and the Chairmen of Film 
and Chemical Combines as against small 
Middle-Class housewives. For it was this 
class which in the past had the obvious 
whip-hand over the class which such 
protagonists represent, and it is this 
class which they, not without a certain 


TO STATION HER ALONGSIDE THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


The Honourable Company of Master Mariners, the youngest livery company of London, celebrated the 
twenty- ~ og _— of its foundation on June 25. Sir Robert Burton-Chadwick, a founder of the 
Compan: which the King is Admiral, launched an appeal for £300,000 with which to convert 
HMS. "Wy clington into a floating headquarters and endow her. If the Company achieves its desire, 
the ship, an escort with an excellent record of convoy service during the war, will take 


grim relish, apparently intend to keep 
writhing. 

Some of their colleagues, however, 
do not share their delight at this fact. 


Radical—or, for that matter, Tory— 
M.P.s? Blood is thicker than water 
—even red blood. 

With the problem of class — or 


money or — distinction arises 
inevitably the old problem of political 
preservation. The new “haves” may start as 
revolutionaries, but inevitably they acquire the atti- 
tude and predilections of the “‘ haves”’ in all ages. 
However benevolently disposed they may feel 
towards the “ have-nots,” old or new, au fond 
they wish them to remain “ have-nots’ and to 
continue themselves to enjoy the attributes of 
wealth and power. Invariably, being human 
beings, they believe, or come to believe, that 
their own superior privileges are not merely a 
matter of personal convenience, but of public and 
moral good. . Their own dignities and enjoyments, 
they maintain, are a guarantee and symbol of 
the triumph and well-being of those they repre- 
sent. The Socialist Cabinet Minister’s limousine 
is like the rainbow—a promise that the People’s 
nominal ownership of everything (including 
limousines) shall be further extended and per- 
petuated. Only a very revolutionary, and there- 
fore very wicked, Tory would wish to deprive him 
of it. For in doing so the envious, subversive fellow 
would, it is plain, be robbing the public. 

In actual fact, however, the enjoyment of privi- 
leges by the politically powerful few—whether they 
be eighteenth-century lords, Gold Rand millionaires 
or modern Ministers, constitutes so small a depriva- 
tion to the general public that it is absurd to call it 
robbery, though some envious people will always, no 


vessel 
station Sith H.M.S. President, 


A LASTING RECORD OF THE 
OF BRITAIN : 
OF THE R.A.F. 





HELD BY MISS DAISY ALCOCK. 


the Discovery, and H.M.S. Chrysanthemum off the Victoria Embankment. 


FEW” WHO DIED IN THE BATTLE 
THE ROLL OF HONOUR WHICH IS TO FORM PART 
MEMORIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, SHOWN HERE 


They are uneasy, and, as I think, 
wisely so. And this is not merely because 
the Middle Class is a voting factor. After all, if 
the Middle Class is extinguished and its members 
exterminated or, in our kinder English mode, forced 
into the ranks of the Proletariat, it will cease to 
matter politically. The real difficulty about the 
Middle Class to anyone who resents its existence 
but wants to see England prosperous, is that for 
a hundred years or more the Middle Class has been 
a principal cause of England’s prosperity. It is 
easy, of course, to say that the wealth of England 
has been created by the sweat and tears of the 
toiling, unambitious millions. And if England was 
a country that lived on its own fat, whose consump- 
tion was measured by what it produced from its 
own soil, it would be perfectly true. But then that 
isn’t our situation. For better or worse—personally, 
I have always felt for worse—we cannot feed or 
support ourselves out of our own domestic wealth. 
We have not done so for over a hundred years. 
What has supported us and, comparatively speaking, 
in considerable affluence, has been the astonishing 
enterprise and energy of the British Middle Class. 
It has been this enterprise and energy that has made 
it a middle class ; the vast majority of its members, 
after all, are of proletarian or peasant origin if one 
goes back for more than two or three generations. 
And unless the Proletariat—to-use that horrible 
word—is going to show similar energy and initiative, 


and in the immediate future, it is not only the Middle 
Class, but England herself, that is for the high jump. 
It is, even for the most fervid politician, a sobering 
reflection. A Britain of 20,000,000° inhabitants 
might conceivably exist if composed of nothing but 
civil servants and leisurely, independent-minded, 
sport-loving labourers and machine-minders with 
a leaven of big business financial magnates—them- 


The Roll of Honour in commemoration of those members of the flying forces of 
the Allied Nations who gave their lives in the Battle of Britain has now been com- 
pleted. On June 24 it was taken to Buckingham Palace for the Queen’s inspection 
and her Majesty is, therefore, the - 4+: to have seen the completed Roll. 
The great book, which weighs 96 lIbs., is being presented to the Nation by 
ok S. Ingram, os B.E. (Mil.), mc. who A BR the idea five years ago and 
commissioned Miss Daisy Alcock to inscribe and illuminate the Roll. The beau- 
tiful binding was done by Mr. William Matthews to Miss Alcock’s design. The 
book will stand on a lectern just outside the me idal ee of Westminster 
Abbey, which is to be an R.A.F. memorial ing and the Queen will be 
present for the unveiling ceremony on July 10. , A of The /ilustrated London 
News may be interested to know that Bruce S. Ingram is the Editor of this paper. 


doubt, be found to do so. I do not know whether 
successful Party bosses in the modern democratic 
world eat ortolans, like the rich arrivistes of forty 
years ago: probably not. But if they were to eat 
all the ortolans in the country, they would not deprive 
the ordinary man or woman of anything at all. The 
same is true of limousines and of the difference 
between a gross salary of {5000 and one of £100,000, 





The few who enjoy such advantages are so few com- 

pared with the many who do not that the former's 
enjoyments take nothing calculable from the latter's 
necessities. What matters is not what they consume 
in personal convenience or enjoyment, but what they 
do with the power which they exercise. If they employ 
it wisely and well, as any defender of our Ministers’ 
modest perquisites would point out, they justify a 
thousandfold the cost of these little extras. And they 
are entitled in that case to claim, as they invariably 
do, that such perquisites are necessary, since without 
them the greater good they do could not be done. 


or her allocation of Transatlantic dried eggs. The 
human race has a capacity for emotional credulity 
far transcending statistical arithmetic: there is 
nothing that men or women will not believe, and 
believe with fervour. Astute political managers use 
this fact and reap from it handsome dividends. They 
cannot complain—though they always do—when it 
is used against them. 

It is when this argument is used, not against the 
tiny minority in power, but against whole classes or 
sections of the community who benefit—or are believed 


selves a more fortunate species of civil servants— 
and a few progressive-minded journalists and pro- 
pagandists. But a Britain of 50,000,000 so composed 
can only starve. A great deal that is claimed for 
enterprise and energy as an argument against the 
nationalisation of particular industries is grossly 
exaggerated. But the elimination of all enterprise and 
energy in matters economic—and that is what the 
extinction of the Middle Class would at present involve— 
can only spell ruin and starvation for our whole over- 
crowded nation. And not for the first, or last, time in his 
life, that shrewd fellow, Mr. Herbert Morrison, is right. 
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THE BRABAZON I.: BRITAIN’S LARGEST LAND-PLANE, NOW NEARING ASSEMBLY. 
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AN AIR LEVIATHAN IN THE MAKING: THE HULL OF THE 130-TON BRISTOL BRABAZON I. AIR-LINER, DRAWN DURING CONSTRUCTION (AUTUMN 1946) IN THE FILTON WORKS 
THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW, FROM A SIMILAR ANGLE, SHOWS THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GREAT AIRCRAFT, NOW NEARING COMPLETION. (Drawing by Terence T. Cuneo.) 


CARRYING MANY BRITISH HOPES FOR THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GIANT AIR-LINER, THE BRISTOL BRABAZON I., 
DUE TO MOVE INTO THE ASSEMBLY HANGAR IN THE AUTUMN, ON THE RIGHT CAN BE SEEN FOUR OF THE EIGHT ENGINE HOUSINGS, 


In a recent progress report on Britain's newest air-liners (on which our main hopes in detailed diagrammatic drawing of it appeared in our issue of November 10, 1945. This 
international air transport during the next ten years are centred), it was stated that the great ‘aircraft has a wing-span of 230 ft., gross wing-area, 5135 sq. ft., and length, 177 ft. ; 
130-ton Bristol Brabazon I. would be ready for transfer to the special assembly shed in as against the Superfortress’s 141 ft. 3 in. wing-span, wing-area, 1656 sq. ft., and length, 99 ft. 
September or October. This Leviathan ot the skies—which is more correctly described The new U.S. giant bomber, the Consolidated Vultee has a span of 230 ft., wing-area, 
as the Bristol Aeroplane Company's Type 167 high-altitude, long-range, low-wing cantilever 4772 sq. ft., and length, 182 ft., and the Constitution air-liner, span, 189 ft., wing-area, 
monoplane—is the biggest land-plane yet to be built by the British aircraft industry. A 3610 sq. ft., and length, 156 ft. Both Constitution and Vultee have already flown. 
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TREASURES FROM THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
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“SANDBY DRAWINGS AT WINDSOR CASTLE”: 


OME notion of the richness of the Royal collections 
was given by the five or so hundred (out of 
thousands) paintings shown in the Spring Exhibition 
at Burlington House. Of the drawings at Windsor 
a conspectus is being produced by the series of volumes 
now being brought out by the Phaidon Press. Mr. 
Oppé’s volume has had four predecessors, which dealt 
with Flemish Drawings, Dutch Drawings, French 
Drawings and Holbein’s Drawings ; works in prepara- 
tion include volumes on English Drawings (again, and 
very suitably, by Mr. 
Oppé) and Early Italian 
Drawings, with six other 
volumes of unspecified 
Italian Drawings to come. 
The accumulation is tre- 
mendous. It would be 
more overwhelming still 
had the pictures of 
Charles I., the greatest 
connoisseur who ever sat 
on a throne (unless 
Lorenzo de Medici can be 
said to have occupied a 
throne), not been stolen 
by Cromwell and, in large 
measure, sold to Catholics 
abroad because they were 
deemed too  idolatrous 
(though still vendible) for 
this country. But some of 
those were recovered by 
his successors, and the 
paintings and drawings in 
the various Royal houses, 





“A LADY, PAINTING.” 
A water-colour by Paul Sandby from the Royal Collection at Windsor 


Castle. The dra and modell of the features have been com- 
pared with the well-known wa “The Waldegrave Children,” 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


on Siew of the Publishers The Phaidon hme : 
steadily reinforced by various monarchs with various 
tastes, have accumulated to such a degree that most 
schools in most countries are well represented, with the 
possible exception of the English landscape painters in 
oils. These Also might have been well represented 
had the Prince Consort's taste not run to Italian 
Primitives, much to the benefit of the National Gallery. 
That the brothers Sandby (of whom Paul was one 

of the greatest of English draughtsmen, and his 
brother chiefly known as an architect) should have 
earned a whole volume to themselves in the Phaidon 
Series (and a sumptuous volume, published at the 
price of three ephemeral novels) is not surprising, 
for they had a local connection. “‘ The brothers 
Paul and Thomas Sandby are the only artists whose 
drawings have been consistently acquired for the 
Royal collection from the days of their death. They 





*“ The Drawings of Paul and Thomas Sandby in the Collection of 
His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle.” By A. P. Oppé. 150 Repro- 
ductions, including Seven Colour Plates. (Phaidon Press ; 25s.) 


“THE CASTLE FROM THE BACK FIELDS AT ETON.” 
SHOWING THE NORTH AND WEST FRONTS OF WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE ETON SHORE. 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


owe this to a long association with Windsor. The 
elder, Thomas, lived in the Park for a great part of 
his long life, and was there employed in the lay-out 
of the Park, Forest and Virginia Water, and in various 
buildings for the Ranger, William Duke of Cumber- 
land, and his successors. Paul, the younger, was a 


frequent visitor to, and perhaps collaborated with, 
his brother, and while there showed himself so close 
a student of the Forest that his son could speak 
of it in a memoir written shortly after his death as, 





ROYAL COLLECTION IN MAY I9I9. 


with Scotland and Wales, one of the great influences 
on his life and perhaps the chief of these. It is there- 
fore fitting that the collection of their work in the 
Royal Library should be the finest in existence.” 

The collection owes its foundation to George IV., 
when he was Prince of Wales. That monarch is now 
chiefly remembered because of his follies, prodigalities 
and caddish actions. He thought, late in life, that 
he had fought at Waterloo with the Duke. When an 
ugly German bride, who had been planted on. him, 
was first brought into his presence, he asked his 
companion to bring him.a large 
brandy : it certainly wasn’t gentle- 
manly, and showed a lack of 
self-control; but which of us could 
swear that a thought of such relief 
might not have passed through his 
head at such a conjuncture? His 
tastes in building were rather 
rococo, as the Brighton Pavilion 
and the coloured prints of Carlton 
House testify. He was extravagant, 
as persons with artistic tastes and 
money at disposal often are. But 
he and Walter Scott admired each 
other, he “‘spotied”’ Jane Austen, 
and he was zealous in buying 
pictures. 

Colinghi’s invoices from 1799 
to 1812 are preserved in the Royal 
Archives: the Prince Kegent is 
frequently recorded as buying 
Sandbys. In 1811, forty-eight were 
bought, half of them being views 
of Windsor, and the rest mostly of 
London. Throughout the nineteenth 
century the collection was re- 
plenished. The collecting was per- 
sistent. “ By far the most important 
of later accessions occurred in 1876, 
when sixty-seven views by Paul 
Sandby of Windsor and Eton, 
which were collected by Sir Joseph 
Banks, were sold at Christie’s by 
Sir W.Knatchbull, to whom they 
had descended. At this sale the then 
Royal Librarian, Richard (afterward 
Sir Richard) Holmes, bought twelve 
in his own name; and since these 
donot cover the list of drawings from 
the Banks Collection stated to be in 
the Royal Library by William Sandby, who bought 
some lots at this sale for his own collection, it is probable 
that other drawings were acquired after the sale from 
the dealers (principally Hogarth) who had secured 
them. A few further lots were bought at this sale 
by William Seabrook, then Inspector of the Castle, 
after whose son-in-law’s death some sixty years: later 
they were acquired for the Royal Library, while 


* review on this page. 
Somerset 


A SANDBY DRAWING IN PENCIL AND GOUACHE, MOUNTED ON CANVAS, 
BOUGHT AT CHRISTIE’S FOR THE 





By A. P. OPPE.* 


still other drawings which can be traced to the 
Banks Collection have been added during recent 
years by the present Librarian.”” As recently as 1930 
two volumes of figure-studies were purchased, at 
a nominal figure, from Sir ‘Francis Acland. 

Some of the drawings (of which 418 are catalogued) 
were done in collaboration. In those entirely from 
Thomas Sandby the agchitect is prominently revealed. 
The most superb of them is the drawing of a project : 
“The Bridge of Magnificence over the Thames at 
Somerset House’: a 
glorious, high, baroque 
gallery with the dome of 
St. Paul’s dimly descried 
in the middle of the dis- 
tance. It comes off: but 
the catalogue scrutinises 
it carefully : ‘‘ The archi- 
tecture drawn with ex- 
treme precision of detail 
with the aid of ruler and 
compasses throughout. 
The washes effective but 
crude and _ mechanical. 
The blue and pink view 
of St. Paul’s through the 
opening is delicate, and 
the clouded sky in keep- 
ing, but the figures in the 
foreground, which are not 
superimposed onthe pen 
drawing, are even more 
ungainly in drawing and, 
when they are not left 
white, in colouring than is 
usual with T. Sandby. The 
wheels of the two carriages, which are in full broadside, 
still show the pin-holes of the compasses with which 
their circumferences have been drawn.” 

So severe a diagnosis is not necessary with the 
brother Paul. People have said (but Mr. Oppé rightly 
disagrees with them) that his drawings are mainly pen- 
and-ink drawings, and that if all the colours faded away 
they would remain just as good : this may be true of a 
few, but only of a few. He may also leave cold those 
who expect from him what he has not to give : the dash 
of Cozens, the romanticism of Varley, the wind and the 
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“THE BRIDGE OF MAGNIFICENCE OVER THE THAMES AT SOMERSET HOUSE.” 


This fine drawing (pen and water-colour over slight pencil) by Thomas Sandby is referred to in the 
_ It is an illustration to the designs made by the artist for the completion of 
House, which included an elaborate bridge over the river, with vast halls at each end 


and another over the centre 


rain of David Cox, the vivid splendours of Turner. He 
is more akin to Thomson than to Wordsworth or Byron : 
a trim, eighteenth-century man, a surpassing craftsman 
whose relish was in precise and well-composed descrip- 
tion. ‘‘ Non omnia possumus omnes,” and, although 
we may prefer Girtin or another, we ought not to look 
a gift-horse like Sandby in the mouth. He can be 
lived with; his charm and accuracy do not stale. 
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DRESDEN TWO YEARS AFTER BOMBARDMENT : 
RUBBLE THAT WAS ONCE A FAIR CITY. 
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THE TRAGIC SCENE IN DRESDEN TO-DAY: THE \ THE TOWER OF THE WEUES RATHAUS (NEW TOWN HALL), STILL 

EXTENT OF THE RUINS IS EMPHASISED BY THE |} \ 

UNDAMAGED CONDITION OF THE FOUNTAIN. i RUBBLE AND SHELLS OF HOUSES. 
\ 


CROWNED WITH THE GREAT STATUE OF HERCULES: SEEN ACROSS 














THE SCHLOSS, WITH THE TOWER STILL STANDING: 











SCAFFOLDING ON THE RIGHT HAS BEEN PUT UP TO y 











\ ASSIST REPAIRS. \ A NOBLE BAROQUE FOUNTAIN STANDING AMID DEVAS- 7” 
anne 








TATION OF UNPARALLELED 
EXTENT IN THE ALTSTADT 











(oL>p TOWN), AN AREA | | VIEWED FROM THE ROOF OF THE ZWINGER: THE | 

, \ \ 

WHICH CONTAINED MANY | | S°PHIENKIRCHE, OR PROTESTANT COURT-CHURCH, AS IT | 
FINE BUILDINGS. ; \ IS TO-DAY. 
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GERMAN INDICATES THAT THE AREA IS CLOSED. 


DRESDEN WOMEN CLEARING THE RUBBLE: A WARNING NOTICE IN RUSSIAN AND } \ 


\ 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE FAMOUS FRAUEN-EIRCHE: LUTHER’S STATUE FORMERLY 
STOOD ON THE VACANT PEDESTAL VISIBLE IN THE FOREGROUND. 











Dresden, historic capital of Saxony, so beautifully situated and so rich in noble buildings 
and art treasures that it was called ‘“ the German Florence,’ suffered complete devastation 
in the air attacks by the R.A.F. on February 13, 1945, and by the U.S. Eighth Air Force 
on the two following days. In ‘“ The Illustrated London News" of March 23, 1946, we 
published photographs illustrating the state of the city, which is in the Russian Zone of 
Occupation, a year after the bombardments. Another fifteen months have elapsed, and 


though street clearance and the task of rehousing the inhabitants are in progress, there 
is little apparent improvement. Repairs to the Newes Rathaus and to the Zwinger, the 
famous art gallery and museum built by Péppelmann, architect to Augustus the Strong, ~ 
are in progress. The Frauen-Kirche, which has been completely destroyed, was erected 
in 1726-43, and was the first large Protestant church to be built in Germany after the 
Marien-Kirche at Wolfenbittel. Its famous dome was visible from afar. 
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TYPES OF ENGINES FOR HIGH-SPEED FLIGHT: THE ATHODYD; 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


2 


| DIAGRAM OF THE ATHODYD 
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SHOCK WAVES DECREASED BY 
USE OF CONICAL NOSE PIECE @.- 
Fe -— 








ISENTROPIC SUPERSONIC 
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= ~ AIR SLOWED DOWN BY SHAPE 
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THE PRESSURE. 
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THE ATHODYD—A FORM OF PRIME MOVER WHOSE POWER INCREASES THE FASTER IT MOVES: | 


The forthcoming tests of the new Vickers rocket, which are to take place off the | by the outward passage of the jet. The rocket is lighter in weight than the jet, 
coast of Cornwall, draw attention to the research now being carried.on in this and is capable of flight at greater heights than the other two types. The Athodyd— 
country into the problems of supersonic speed. At the moment there are three a name evolved from its description, i.e., an aero-thermo-dynamic-duct—is the 
types of motor being tested—the jet engine, now fitted to many of our fighter | simplest form of prime mover in existence and produces power by its own speed. 
aircraft; the rocket with liquid fuel motors; and the Athodyd, or ram jet. The It is designed for sr eds in excess of 200 m.p.h., and below this speed and for 
chief feature of the jet engine is the compressor, which is driven by a turbine rotated taking off must be assisted by rockets which are later jettisoned. The Athodyd 
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ROCKET; AND JET-ENGINE DIAGRAMMATICALLY EXPLAINED. 


G. H. Davis, WITH EXPERT CO-OPERATION. 








PROPNLSIVE 
So = er JET. 


COMBUSTION CHAMBER 
WHERE THE HIGH PRESSURE 
AIR 1S MIXED WITH PARAFFIN 
AND IGNITED, CAUSING 


EXPANSION AND ° eee ee 
INCREASED PRESSURE. — 














THE CONVERGING ONTLET 
INCREASES STILL FURTHER 
THE VELOCITY OF THE : 
BURNING GAS, GIVING AT REST THE ATHODYD DEVELOPS 
AEM Mca, NO THR\IST SO TO LAUNCH IT AND 
GIVE {1 INITIAL ROCKETS 
HICH BE 


ZOO MPH. THE ATHODYD HAS DEVELOPED SUFFICIENT 
4 FLY BY ITS OWN MOTOR AND THE LAUNCHING R 
“ARE JETTISONED. 


TO DEVELOP ITS ENORMOUS SPEED THE 
ATHODYD USES FAR LESS FUEL THAN THE 
ROCKET AND PRODUCES THE SAME THRNST 
FOR THE SAME PERIOO OF TIME. 


| eit) 


ROCKET FUEL 1S EITHER. LIQUID OXYGEN, 
ALCOHOL-WATER MIXTVRE OR C-STOFF 
(HYDRAZINE -HYDRATE ~ METHANOL MIXTURE) 
AND T-STOFF [CONCENTRATED HYDROGEN 
i=] -4-he> 4i0)-3 m 





INNER 
CONE. 














LEANN VANE AANNNAS 


ATHODYD 
FUEL IS 
SIMPLY 
PARAFFIN 
OiL, 


DIAGRAMS CONTRASTING TYPES OF ENGINE EMPLOYED IN THE REGION.OF SUPERSONIC SPEED. 


consists simply of a tube in which the dynamic pressure of the air at the intake 
is so great that a compressor is superfluous and consequently there is no need for 
a turbine—the faster the Athodyd passes through the air, the greater the pressure 
built up; this pressure being still further increased by the diffuser and by the 
introduction of paraffin, which ignites and produces a high-pressure gas. The 
power produced is such that a speed of over double thai of the present record air 


speed (i.e., some 1250 m.p.h.) is quite within the bounds of possibility. Each of 
these types—the rocket, with its huge fuel consumption; the Athodyd, simple in 
construction but inefficient at ‘low’ speeds; and the jet, with its complicated 
supercharger and turbine—has its drawbacks and none may prove to be the perfect 
prime mover of the future. The jet holds the field for manned aircraft, but 
the rocket and Athodyd may soon challenge its supremacy. 
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HE most remarkabie. new development 
in the contemporary world is probably 
not the exploitation of atomic energy, though 
that may be the most sensational, but the 
present policy of the United States towards 
Europe. There has been little change in the 
general national attitude to Western Europe, 
«which is compounded of genuine friendship 
and sympathy, puzzled and impatient criti- 
cism, satisfaction at living in a country— 
and in a continent—which does not make such a mess of 
its affairs as Europe does, and at the same time a half- 
conscious envy of the traditions and antiquities of certain 
countries. Naturally the more intelligent American 
opinion does not lump together all Western European coun- 
tries and fail to distinguish between them, but it is not 
unfair to say that the outlook is that described above, and 
that this is much the same as it was a generation ago. Yet 
the change in policy has been as complete as it would at 
first sight appear astonishing. Nor is there any serious 
dispute about it : about ways and means, yes ; about dollars 
and pounds, about particular European friendships, and 
particular coolness or hostilities, but not about the principle. 
That appears to be accepted by. opinion in general, and is 
certainly common to the policy of the two great American 
parties. It may be put shortly as a realisation that 
henceforth American destinies are 
inextricably entwined with those of 
Europe, that the future of American 
security is dependent upon Europe— 
and in a lesser upon 
Asia—and that the well-being of 
Europe has become an American 
interest, and even an American 
responsibility. 

It is too simple an explanation 
to assert that the dropping of the 
atomic bombs upon Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki created this sentiment in 
the course of a couple of days. 
To begin with, the atomic bomb is 
by no means the only form of 
weapon which could be used in a 
“ hemispheric” war. Then the 
cruder type of isolationist doctrine 
proved so weak in logic, and was so 
heavily defeated in argument that 
it was collapsing before the advent 
of the bombs. Looking back upon 
the First World War, the majority 
of Americans seem to have realised 
that the country’s sacrifices in 
blood and treasure were largely 
unavailing because it threw away 
the strategic advantages which it 
had gained by its intervention and 
which, if retained in its hands, 
might have sufficed to prevent 
another world war. American 
failure to enter the League of 
Nations may have been the heaviest 
of all the blows suffered by that 
institution. Of equal practical im- 
portance from the point of view of 
the preservation of E peace 
was the refusal of the United States 
to endorse Woodrow Wilson's 
guarantee of support to France. 
Since the war it has become plain 
for all to see that the United States 
was set a far greater and more 
arduous task in overthrowing a 
world tyranny in this generation 
because of neglect in the last 
generation to profit by experience. 

At the same time, no American 
can fail to appreciate the vastly 
increased scope of his country’s 
war effort in the Second World War, 
or that this was due not merely to 
better provision and leadership, but 
also to a sensational growth in sheer 
material power relatively to *he 
other great nations of the world. 
Every American must see that the 
effect has been a comparable growth 
in American prestige in Europe and 
all over the world. American par- 
ticipation in the First World War 
may well have been the decisive 
element in the main struggle, that 


on the Western Front, but it was THE MILITARY POWER OF THE UNITED STATES WHICH RESTS ON THE 
ITS ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS: 
PRODUCTION PROGRAMME FOR THE WAR YEARS OF 1942 AND 1943. 


ended in November 1918, and even This striking pictorial representation of f America’s production 


on asmall scale. The United States 
was not half-ready when the war 


AND THE SKILL OF 


then the comparatively -<meagre 
American forces which took an rites: “ The mili 
active part in the war to a large 
extent used Allied equipment, 
particularly French. This time there was an enormous 
difference. The United States played by far the 
greatest part in victory in the West and an even more 
predominant part in victory over Japan. American equip- 
ment and war material was superior to that of any other 
nation. And though American troops were no better 
fighting men than those of he Meuse-Argonne battle of 
1918—perhaps not as physically and morally tough as 
those splendid * doughboys "-—they and their leaders dis- 
played considerably greater skill and aptitude for war. 
The réles of the naval and air forces showed an even greater 
expansion than those of the land forces. 

The determination of the American Government, 
accepted by the people, has since been that, even if the 
United States finds it impossible to avoid another world 
war, as both passionately desire, the country cannot afford 
to and will not enter another in the circumstances in which 
it entered the First and Second World Wars. The con- 
traction of strategic snace as the result of the increase in 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD TO-DAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the range of missile weapons has made it clear that for 
the sake of its own security the United States cannot 
disinterest itself from European affairs. At the present 
moment the policy of the administration is being hotly 
attacked by a group led by Mr. Henry Wallace; but he 
does not call for withdrawal from European affairs. And, 
so far as the outsider can see, the result of his campaign is 
not likely to be a change in American policy, though it will 
not improbably be a weakening of the Democratic Party, 
of which he now represents the extreme left wing. America 
has realised that there now exists no frontier or barrier 
behind which she can retire. If war should come, any 
part of the world, particularly of the northern hemisphere, 
might be its scene. And with that realisation has been 
born 2 determination to support freedom in every country 
where it exists or is struggling to exist. It is difficult to 
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power 
The ind: capacity of the United States and the skill of its engineers and scien 
mevitenee illustration shows, more vividly than figures can, the | 


measure political motives in precise terms, but it is 
reasonable to say that in this case they are half-strategic 
and half-idealistic. 

The cynic or the student of world affairs who thinks 
only in terms of force or sees nations developing as do 
animal species, without power to alter their destinies, may 
dispute the share which has been attributed to idealism. 
Yet actions bear witness to it, even if protestations were 
to be disregarded. The United States has shown marked 
reluctance to use its strength for the purposes of pure 
“power politics,” though since the war it has certainly 
made more use of it to that end than before. Many 
observers have pointed to a sharp contrast between Ameri- 
can political and economic doctrine. The former, they 
assert, is for the most part generous and forbearing; the 
latter is selfish, buccaneering in spirit, glorifying an in- 
dividualism which amounts to a savage struggle for sur- 
vival, with mo mercy for the defeated, whether he be a 
speculator on Wall Street or a manufacturer in some distant 


A PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE AMERICAN 
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victory 
tremendous output of U.S. factories in time of war. 
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land who finds himself ruined by American 
competition. Some of those who had not 
subscribed to their views were partly con- 
verted to them by the terms of the American 
loan to this country, which appeared harsh 
in the circumstances. It, may be so, but it 
would not be easy to find an instance of a 
nation behaving with greater charity and 
liberality to a suffering world than the United 
States has displayed during the last two years. 

Fresh and even startling evidence of this has recently 
become available in the offer to Europe made by Mr. Marshall, 
the United States Secretary of State. Not that this offer 
indicates an intention to go in for indiscriminate alms- 
giving. American opinion would be shocked and annoyed 
if it were viewed in that light. There is, however, assuredly 
an element of lofty altruism in it, coupled with the senti- 
ment, to which no exception can be taken, that self-interest 
demands economic and financial aid in European recovery, 
and that American international trade cannot flourish 
without it. It remains to be seen whether Soviet Russia 
will decide to co-operate in a plan for recovery and allow 
its satellite States to do so. This is probably the last 
chance for European unity for a long time to come, perhaps 
several generations. There are many observers who 
believe, in fact, that the opportunity is already past. 
Whether or not this be the case, 
it is unlikely that the Western 
European States will waste much 
time in waiting for Russia to make 
up her mind. They cannot afford 
to, since their plan must be sub- 
mitted to the United States with 
the minimum of delay. If it goes 
in and goes through, there can be 
little doubt that it will be followed 
by some political understanding, 
some form of bond, between these 
countries. A humorist has remarked 
that, as regards Western European 
unity, the British Government is at 
present less afraid of offending 
Russia than of pleasing Mr. 
Churchill, but even this latter 
objection might be overcome. 

Is an armed clash between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
inevitable ? Americans should be 
better judges of that than ourselves, 
and in general they are pessimistic 
on the subject. In fact, a large 
proportion of the population of the 
United States appears to regard a 
third world war as a _ virtual 
certainty. To the outside observer 
prospects seem more hopeful. The 
military power of the United States 
is so vast that no nation could now 
hope to achieve victory against it 
in war unless by the use of some 
weapon such as the atomic bomb, 
or if, by some method of bacterio- 
logical warfare, it succeeded in 
destroying a dozen of the principal 
cities by surprise blows within the 
first days of its assault. If the 
conflict were not decided in this 
manner, the hugeindustrialcapacity 
of the United States and the skill 
of its engineers and scientists would 
render victory inevitable, and the 
lot of the aggressor would be a sorry 
one. If the United States were to 
misuse this extraordinary position, 
even its strength would not prevent 
war, because nations which are 
pushed too far will accept the 
ordeal of battle, even with the odds 
heavily against them, rather 
than submit indefinitely to what 
they regard as intolerable coercion 
and oppression, So far, it cannot 
be said that there is any sign 
to western observers ,of such a 
course of conduct, though doubt- 
less the Soviet Union would not 
subscribe to this opinion. The 
most hopeful feature of the 
present day is the broadening of 
American views, the better un- 
derstanding and more charitable 


COUNTRY’S HUGE INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY interpretation of what appeared 


to an _ earlier generation to 
be the senseless aberrations of 
the Old World. 

The opportunities now before 
the United States are the greatest 
presented to any nation in modern 
times. It is within the bounds 
of possibility that the barrier of Russia will prove 
so formidable that American statesmanship will find 
it impossible to set more than half of Europe upon the 
path to economic health and a reasonable measure 
of happiness on the lines of democracy and individual 
liberty. This would be a misforténe. Yet much would 
have been gained if success were achieved in respect of 
that half. And here there is good reason to hope that the 
effort will be fruitful ; indeed, it ought not to fail if the 
United States makes the most effective and sympathetic 
use of its unexampled influence and power for good. There 
can surely be no doubt about the policy to be followed 
by our country. On a number of points there may be 
differences between its views and its philosophy of life 
and those of the United States. On the deepest issue of 
all, that of humian freedom and dignity, there is none. 
Should the dividing-line become clear-cut, as it may at 
any moment now, we should have no difficulty in deciding 
on which side of it we intend to stand. 
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HINDUS AND MUSLIMS ACCEPT THE BRITISH PLAN FOR _ INDIA. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI WITH THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT (CENTRE) AT THE ALL-INDIA 
’ v ‘2 a 7 
CONGRESS COMMITTEES HISTORIC MEETING AT NEW DELHI ON JUNE I5. SHOWING WOMEN MEMBERS IN THE FOREGROUND: THE MEETING OF THE ALL-INDIA 
MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL, ON JUNE 9, WHEN THE BRITISH PLAN WAS ACCEPTED. 


1 2s 
2S. Sv “s 
ANNOUNCING THAT THE MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL HAD ACCEPTED THE BRITISH PLAN : 


A 
MR. JINNAH MAKING A STATEMENT TO JOURNALISTS IN NEW DELHI, 


DISCUSSING THE BRITISH PLAN FOR INDIA AT THE CONGRESS MEETING: PANDIT NEHRU 
(LEFT) WITH SARDAR PATEL, BOTH OF WHOM SUPPORTED THE RESOLUTION. 


VOTING FOR THE BRITISH PLAN FOR INDIA: CONGRESS MEMBERS RAISING THEIR HANDS VOTING FOR PARTITION OF THE PROVINCE: A VIEW OF THE PUNJAB 
IN SUPPORT OF THE MOTION BEFORE THE COUNCIL. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, AS MEMBERS GO TO RECORD THEIR VOTES. 


plan by 153 votes to 29. The resolution was supported by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 

Nehru, Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad, and their influence was sufficient to ensure 

meeting took place in the Imperial Hotel, New Delhi, and there was some disorder | approval of an unpopular solution of the Indian deadlock. On June 23 the Punjab 
| 


The British plan for partition of India was accepted by the All-India Muslim League 
Council on June 9 by a large majority—reported to be 300 votes to 10. The 


Legislative Assembly voted for partition of the province into Pakistan and Hindustan, 
the western group of members voted for unity, but the eastern group, meeting 
separately, rejected by 50 to 22 a motion that the province should remain united. 


before the evening session, caused by demonstrators protesting against a ‘* truncated 
Pakistan.” The police were called to restore order. The All-India’ Congress Committee 
met on June 14 and, after a two-day debate, passed a resolution accepting the British 
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FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS PICTURED: 
DISASTERS; AND A BERLIN DEMOLITION. 


THE BLAST OF EXPLOSIVE FELT IN BERLIN ONCE MORE: AN AIR-RAID SHELTER NEAR 
THE BERLIN ZOO BLOWN UP BY BRITISH SAPPERS. 
A combined air-raid shelter and bunker near the Berlin Zoo was recently blown up by British sappers of the 
Army of Occupation. The construction of buildings of this nature is so solid that the use of explosives is 
necessary to demolish them and therefore the blast of an explosion was once again felt in the former 
German capital as the charges were set off and the massive concrete structure was destroyed. 


BERLIN COMBINED BUNKER AND AIR-RAID SHELTER 
BEFORE ITS DEMOLITION BY HIGH-EXPLOSIVE. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GILDED DOME OF THE BASILICA A FIRE IN WHICH SEVENTEEN PEOPLE WERE KILLED: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FIRE AT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
OF ST. STEPHEN, BUDAPEST, BY FIRE ON JUNE 20. TROOPS ASSISTING IN SALVAGE OPERATIONS. BUILDING IN BRUSSELS; SHOWING FIREMEN AT WORK. 


On June 20 fire completely destroyed the gilded dome of the Basilica of On June 24 a fire started among instructional films for schools which had been stored in the basement of the Mi ry of Education 

st. Stephen, Budapest. It is believed to have been caused by sparks building in Brussels. There was an explosion and the flames spread rapidly to the main staircase and the lift-shaft. There were five 

from a welding apparatus which set fire to thy woodwork. Every fire- hundred employees in the building at the time and, finding their way of escape cut off, these panicked and some jumped from the 

engine in the city was called out, but in spite of the firemen’s efforts, the fifth-storey windows into the courtyard. Four women were killed in attempting to escape from the flames in this way and four others 

fire burnt all day. The Vice-Premier of Hungary has asked for an were trapped in the building and were burnt to death. Altogether seventeen people were killed and sixteen injured. Soldiers assisted 
appropriation of £25,000 to repair the dome. in the work of salvage and formed a human chain to rescue books and documents from the flames. 
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A THRILL FOR HOLIDAY-MAKERS AT ST. LEONARDS : THE ELITE CINEMA, WARRIOR AN INFERNO OF FLAME AND BILLOWING SMOKE: THE BURNING HULK OF THE U.S. OIL-TANKER 
SQUARE, BADLY DAMAGED BY FIRE SHORTLY BEFORE ITS FIRST POST-WAR OPENING. MARKEY, AFTER AN EXPLOSION IN LOS ANGELES HARBOUR CHANNEL. 


On June 23 the Elite Cinema, Warrior Square, St. Leonards, which had just been reconditioned, Damage which may exceed £3,000,000 was caused on june 22 when the American oil-tanker Markey, 10,342 tons, 
was badly damaged by fire an hour and a half before it was due to reopen. The damage was exploded in Los Angeles harbour channel while being loaded with high octane petrol. The tanker was destroyed, 
estimated at over £100,000. Hundreds of holiday-makers left the beach to watch the firemen aS was most of the dock, and there was widespread damage. Twenty-five fire brigades fought to prevent tanks 
at work. During the last century the building was known as the Royal Concert Hall, and many containing petrol and oil from catching fire. Tne Markey had already been loaded with 2,940,000 gallons of 
famous singers appeared there. During the war it was used as an Admiralty store. petrol when the explosion occurred. Two men were killed and twelve of the ship’s crew were reported missing. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR RHODERICK | 
R. McGRIGOR. 

To be C.-in-C., Home Fleet, in suc- 

cession to Admiral Sir E. Neville 

Syfret, the appointment to take 

effect on January 7, 1948. Com- 

manded the First Cruiser Squadron 

in 1944 and took convoys through 

to Russia. A Lord Commissioner 





of the Admiralty since August 1945. 
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DR. C, E. K. MEES. \" 


Arranged to lecture to the Royal } 
Society on July 3 on the benefits | 
obtained from photographic research. 
He is Vice-President and Directof of 
Research of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
of America, and is the only scientist 
to have received a Fellowship of the 


Royal Society for photographic work. \ 
\ ry 


\ Captain of the Oxford Cricket XI. 


WWViyunnenannns 


MR. MARTIN P. DONNELLY. 


Educated at Christchurch, New Zealand 
and Worcester. Is left-handed and a 
Double Blue. A New Zealand Test 
cricketer, he has played Rugger for 
England and cricket for Middlesex 
County. During the war he served ‘in 
the Middle East with the, N.Z. Army. | 
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MR, GUY L, WILLATT. 
Will captain the Cambridge Cricket XI. 
at the Oxford v. Cambridge match due 
\ to be played at Lord’s on July 5, 7 and 8. 
He is a Double Blue (cricket and soccer). 
During the past term he scored three 
consecutive centuries for Cambridge. 

He is to be a schoolmaster. 


Educated at Repton and St. Catharine’s. | 
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SIR PHILIP HARTOG. ‘ 








Died on June 27, aged | 
eighty-three. A great | 
educationist. Academic | 
Registrar of the Univer- \ 
sity of London, 1903-1920. 
First Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Dacca, 
Bengal, 1920-25. Chair- 
man of Linguists Commit- 
tee of Appointments Reg- | 
ister, Ministry of Labour | 


\ 








against Russia. 


f A GALLANT ONE-ARMED PLAYER AT 
WIMBLEDON : H. REDL (AUSTRIA). 


Hans Redl, the only one-armed man who has competed 

in the championships at Wimbledon, used to play for 

Germany in the Davis Cup and lost his arm fighting 

He reached the last sixteen in the } 

singles before being defeated by R. Falkenburg(U.S.A.). | caper plas ean 
v THE DEATH OF A GREAT CANADIAN: VISCOUNT BENNETT. 











and National Service. 
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MRS, VIJAYALAKSHMI PANDIT, 
Appointed as first Indian Ambassador 


\ to the Soviet Union. She is the sister 


of Pandit Nehru, the Indian Congress 
Leader, and has been. Indian repre- 


\ sentative at the U.N. Assembly. A lead- 
\ ing figure in Indian politics, she has been 


President of the All-India Women’s 
Conference and is Minister of Public 
Health and 1 Self-Government in 


the United Provinces Government. 
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cesses included “ The 
Spaniard That Blighted | 
i My Life.” { 





Died on June 25, aged 


13 
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MR, BILLY MERSON. ‘\ 


MR, WILLIAM CLAYTON, 
Mr. William Clayton, Mr. Marshall's 
chief adviser on foreign economic 
affairs, arrived in London by air \ 
on June 22 for talks with the } 
British Government. He flew to 
Geneva on June 29jto lead the 
American Delegation at the Inter- 





national Trade Conference. \ 





sixty-six. For many { 
years a most popular 
music-hall and revue 
comedian. His real name 
was William Henry 
Thompson, and he first 
appeared in a music-hall 
in 1900. His song suc- 
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Died at his Surrey home on June 27, aged seventy-six. 
1930-35, and for many, years leader of the Conservative Party. One of the principal 
Chairman of the Empire Economic Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932. He retired from politics in 1939 and settled in England. He was 
Only two days before his death he was re-elected as 


architects of the Ottawa Agreements. 


THANG 





Prime Minister of Canada, 
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\ THE ONLY UNSEEDED PLAYER TO 
THE SEMI-FINALS: B. 

\ The first big Wimbledon surprise came on June 28 
\ when Budge 
unseeded American player, defeated J. E. Bromwich, 

\ the leading Australian contender. 
defeated J. Drobny in the quarter-finals. 


Patty, the 





REACH 


PATTY. 


twenty - three - year - old 


On June 30 he 








f ELECTED TO THE FRENCH ACADEMY : M. EDOUARD 
HERRIOT, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
M. Herriot, President of the French National Assembly, 
was due to arrive in London on July ! for a four-day visit 
at the invitation of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Our photograph shows M. Herriot at the French Academy 
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the fire. 


' POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED THE G.C.: DRIVER J. HUGHES, R.A.S.C. \ 

For his gallantry at Lyemun Barracks, Hong Kong, on March 21, 1946, Driver } | 
J. Hughes has been posthumously awarded the George Cross. A lorry in which 

he was Carrying ammunition into the magazine caught fire. Kn 
that his lorry was likefy to blow up, he did everything in his power to put out 
‘ . Despite his efforts, the lorry blew up and he was fatally injured. By 
his action the explosion was delayed and warning was given to troops in the 


owing full well 


THE WINNER OF THE GREYHOUND DERB*% 
AT WHITE CITY: 
56,500 spectators saw Trev's Perfection, owned by Mr. F 
Trevillion, win the Greyhound Derby at the White City, 
London. on June 28 in the record time of 28°95 secs. He 
fnished two-and-a-half lengths ahead of Monday's News, 


TREV'’S PERFECTION 











\ on June 26, when he was elected a member. locality, who were able to take cover. last year’s winner, who was favourite. 


























THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION TO THE WORLD OF SPORT: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CENTRI 


Throughout the last fortnight all eyes have been turned to Wimbledon, and the famous even larger crowds than in the past—if such a thing be possible—and the interest by the 
Centre Court, where the finals of the All-England Lawn Tennis Championships are roused by the wonderful display of skill and agility has been as large as ever in spite of | to me 
being fought out to-day, Saturday, July 5, has been the centre of the world of sport, the fact that no British player was expected to reach the finals this year. The obscu 
not only for this country, but for America, Europe and the Dominions, and, indeed. excitement of watching the giants of the lawn tennis world struggle for the coveted with a 
for every quarter of the world where lawn tennis is played. Wimbledon has drawn All-England Championships on Wimbledon's famous grass courts is heightened June 2 
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CENTRE COURT AT WIMBLEDON, SHOWING BUDGE PATTY (LEFT) BEATING J. E. BROMWICH. 


to meet in the last rounds, but there is always the chance that a comparatively who was seeded No. 2 in this championship, was such an occasion. Patty won by 
e obscure personality may arise to confound their arrangements and provide spectators 6—4, 0—-6, 6—4, 1—6, 6—4 and showed himself to be a very great match player. 
d with a romantic and unexpected thrill. The match on the centre court on Saturday, He met Drobny, the Czechoslovak'== ~'.yer (seeded No. 6) on Monday, June 30, 
d 


t 
f 


| by the possibility of surprise. The “* seedsmen "’ may plan for eight chosen players in the first ten in the United States, beat the leading Australian player, J. E. Bromwich, 


| June 28, when the twenty-three-year-old Californian, Budge Patty, who is not ranked and defeated him in a match of iv s, thus passing into the semi-finals. 
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ROYAL AND ANGLO-AMERICAN OCCASIONS : 
BRITISH WEATHER AND AN ACCIDENT. 


ma) AO 
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A REMARKABLE PICTURE FROM WIMBLEDON: A SAILOR PADDLING 
PAST THE DESERTED STANDS AFTER A TROPICAL DOWNPOUR, 

The thunderstorm which struck London and Southern England on June 27 was 
unusually violent. Rain fell with tropical force and fury. e Wimbledon Centre 
and No. 1 Courts were quickly covered with tarpaulins, and spectators outside took BIRDCAGE WALK, WITH ONE WATER- 
shelter rapidly, leaving dripping and deserted seats. However, this sailor seemed ocr = s 

at home—when the rain stopped, he turned up his trousers and paddled about. LOGGED CAR BEING PUSHED ALONG 

AFTER THE STORM OF JUNE 27. 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT AT THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW, 
ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW MARRED BY A TRAGIC ACCIDENT: THE SCENE AFTER A HORSE COMPETING WEEaR: See i aces” aie” Ge STR: RRLNCESS 
IN THE CHIEF JUMPING EVENT HAD LEAPED INTO THE CROWD OF SPECTATORS. -secatsuadbiecidabl : 
Five persons were injured at Royal ba agg Horse Show on June 28, when a horse competing in the principal jumping event leaped 
ie ; 


over the ropes on to spectators. Lady Honor Llewellyn was taken to a nursing home, and on Monday was stated to be making 
favourable progress, but Mrs. Louisa Bennett, who was taken to Windsor Hospital with fractured legs, died there. 


QUEEN MARY PLANTING A 7OOTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION ST. MARY-LE-BOW, DESTROYED BY GERMAN BOMBERS, MRS. LEWIS DOUGLAS, WIFE OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 
TREE AT BETHLEM HOSPITAL. TO BE RESTORED WITH AMERICAN HELP. OPENING FRANKLIN HOUSE. 

Mary, President of Bethlem Royal Hospital, Beckenham, The Bishop of London took a chalice and paten from the Dean and Benjamin Franklin House, Craven Street, Strand, Headquarters of 
attended i § Chapter of. St. Paul’s to Trinity Church, New York. He has brought the British Society for International Understanding and the home 
a tree in the gardens opposite Fitzmary House. back a gift of —— from Trinity Church towards the restoration of between 1757-1775 of Benjamin Franklin, was opened on June 27 by 
Sir George Wilkinson, Vice-President, Lady Wilkinson famous St. Mary-le-Bow, blitzed in 1941. Mrs. Douglas, wife of the American Ambassador. 
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THE NAVY’S AIRCRAFT IN A DISPLAY. THE PARIS 3-POWER CONFERENCE. 


The Three-Power Conference on the U.S. plan to provide aid to Europe met for the first time in the Salon 
Beauvais at the Quai d’Orsay on June 27. Mr. Molotov, M. Bidault, and Mr. Bevin met in secret, and the 
session lasted four hours. The secrecy of the proceedings did not, however, prevent an official Soviet news 
agency dispatch being broadcast over the Moscow radio after the second session on June 28. This revealed 
that there was a fundamental difference of approach to the American offer, and that Mr. Molotov was against 
an “‘all-embracing European programme for Europe.”’ Such an attitude runs counter to the basic idea of 


the proposal as it is interpreted by France and Britain. It has also been stated that Mr. Molotov is anxious 
to receive more explicit details of the aid to be expected from the United States. At the time of writing 
there were no signs of general agreement on these points. 








‘ ae aie A és . + ee ae pe a : & a 
A NEW TORPEDO-FIGHTER FOR THE NAVY: THE WESTLAND WYVERN; SHOWING THE 
CONTRA-ROTATING AIRSCREWS, POWERED BY A }3500-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE EAGLE ENGINE, 





am, 
FOREIGN MINISTERS AT THE PALAIS DE L’ELYSEE: (FROM L. TO R.) MR. BEVIN 
(BRITAIN), PRESIDENT AURIOL; MR. MOLOTOV (U.S.S.R.), AND M. BIDAULT (FRANCE). 
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A SINGLE-SEAT TORPEDO-BOMBER WHICH CAN ALSO BE ARMED WITH ROCKETS: 
THE BLACKBURN FIREBRAND VY. ON VIEW AT A NAVAL FLYING DISPLAY. 





BEFORE THE START OF THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE: MR. BEVIN (CENTRE), WITH 
MR. DUFF COOPER ON HIS RIGHT, AT THE QUAI D’ORSAY ON JUNE 27. 





A LONG-RANGE FIGHTER-BOMBER SHOWING OFF ITS PACES: THE DE HAVILLAND 
SEA HORNET, WHICH HAS A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 460 M.P.H, 


On June 25 the Royal Navy staged the biggest naval flying display since the war, at Lee-on-Solent. Among 
those present were representatives of the Services ; the Naval and Air Attachés of the United States, France, 
Holland, Denmark, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Portugal ; and leading figures of the British aircraft industry. 
Two new aircraft were on view for the first time : The Blackburn S28/43, which is to be known as the Firecrest, 
and the Westland Wyvern, a single-seat torpedo-fighter powered by a 3500-h.p. Rolls-Royce Eagle engine, 
driving contra-rotating airscrews. The Vickers-Armstrong Alffacker, a single-seat jet fighter which may be 
used in an attempt to regain the world air speed record, was also on view. During the display a Blackburn 
Firebrand V. torpedo-bomber crashed into the garden of a house near the seafront—the naval pilot BEFORE THE FIRST ‘“‘ SECRET” SESSION COMMENCED: MR. MOLOTOV (CENTRE), THE 

was killed. The accident occurred when the pilot attempted a slow roll. SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, AT THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE ON U.S, AID TO EUROPE. 
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THE RETURN oF Q- 
EROS: 
= LONDON’S 
Se) BEST-KNOWN STATUE & 
Mgeeae: §=RESTORED TO THE 
"W@ae HEART OF LONDON 
| AFTER AN ABSENCE 
OF EIGHT YEARS. 
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(RIGHT.) CLEANED, RE-ARMED, RE- 
FURBISHED AND RESTORED TO HIS 
RIGHTFUL PLACE IN THE HEART OF 
LONDON: EROS SEEN AMONG THE 
SCAFFOLDING WHICH WAS ERECTED 
FOR HIS RE-INSTALLATION. 


Pi 
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EROS RESTORED: GILBERT'S STATUE ONCE MORE SURVEYING PICCADILLY ff <i 2. 

CIRCUS AND HIS RAIN-DRENCHED DEVOTEES DURING THE CEREMONY OF RETURN. = wae ani 3. 

. " t “ 41h 

BSENT from his proper ee “ter : 4 u i 

place since October ATER a ; raw 

1939, Eros returned to his : an ceGat cid 

point of vantage on the : 

top of the Shaftesbury 

Memorial Fountain in the 

centre of Piccadilly Circus 

on the afternoon of June 28. 

After his wartime evacuation 

Eros returned to London 

nearly a year ago (on July 17, 

1946), and has spent the 

interval partly in storage at 

the County Hall and partly 

in undergoing a thorough 

cleaning and _ refurbishing. 

Despite heavy showers, 

crowds turned out for 

his restoration. As Lady 

Nathan, Chairman of the 

L.C.C., said during the 

speeches of welcome, London 

was not complete without 

Eros; and Sir Alfred Mun- 

nings, P.R.A., described the 

Statue as second to none in 

popularity in London, with 

the possible exception of 

Nelson on his column in 

Trafalgar Square. The in- 

cident which most clearly 

marked the occasion, how- 

ever, was the return of the 

flower-sellers, Mrs. Polly 

Beecham and Mrs. Emma 

Baker, each of whom claims h 

more than fifty years of B 

flower-selling at Eros’ fect. A LONG-AWAITED CEREMONY: THE SCENE IN PICCADILLY CIRCUS, WITH THE RAIN-SOAKED CROWDS, THE MOVIE-CAMERAS, THE PUBLIC SPEECHES, 
THE LOUD-SPEAKERS AND. THE MOUNTED POLICE, AS EROS CAME INTO HIS OWN AGAIN. 


ary 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, SIR ALFRED LORD NATHAN, LEADER OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, THE CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, LADY 
SPEAKING AT THE CEREMONY. (LEFT.) SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS NATHAN, DURING HER SPEECH OF WELCOME TO LONDON’S 


MUNNINGS, WELCOMING THE STATUE OF EROS BACK 
TO PICCADILLY CIRCUS. AND LADY NATHAN. ““WINGED BOY,” THE STATUE OF EROS. 
o 
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LARGE AND SMALL ITEMS FROM THE WORLD’S CURRENT HISTORY. 











THE LATE VISCOUNT BENNETT'S GIFT TO CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: FRANK 0. SALISBURY’S H.M. QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS AS AN ARTIST: ‘“‘ AUTUMN EVENING, 

PAINTING OF THE SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING IN THE CATHEDRAL ON JULY II, 1946. RIVER YSSEL”; ON VIEW AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS EXHIBITION, 

The late Viscount Bennett was interested in the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, and had arranged on The Summer Exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists opened at their Suffolk Street Galleries 

une 28 to present to the Dean and Chapter his gift of Frank O. Salisbury’s painting of the Thanksgiving on Monday, June 30, and will continue until August 7. The works on view include three pictures 

Service of july 1i, 1946. Owing to his sudden death at his English home, Juniper Hall, Mickleham, by H.M. Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, who has for some years been an honorary member 
Mr. Salisbury made the presentation. of the Royal Society of British Artists. 








CAUGHT 26 MILES OFF WHITBY ON JUNE 23 BY SKIPPER 
MATTHEW LEADLEY: A MONSTER FISH, I5 FT. LONG. 
A monster fish, weighing something near two tons, was caught by 





THE ENVY OF FOOT-WEARY HOUSEWIVES: A MINIATURE 


CAR, POWERED BY A TWO-STROKE ENGINE, BUILT AND Skipper Matthew Leadley in the motor fishing-boat Success off Whitby Wit» Wye. SF Te FANOTS Sateae Vee. WHKe 
OWNED BY MR. MALE, OF CROYDON, on lines baited with herring. Halibut may have taken the bait, and HE IS CLAIMING AN AWARD: SIR DONALD BAILEY. 

the great fish-- —— a Greenland shark—went after it. Our photo- Sir Donald Bailey appeared before the Royal Commission on Awards 

graph shows it being at Somerset House on June 24 to claim an award for his invention of 


hauled ashore, but it slid the Bailey Bridge, one of the engineering devices which helped the 
back into the water, Allied Nations to win the war. Viscount Montgomery’s appreciation 
where it was left on show. of the bridge was referred to. 


ee 
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CHINESE CROWDS THRONGING THE STREETS OF SHANGHAI TO WATCH A GRIM PROCESSION OF DEATH NOTORIOUS JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS SUFFER RETRIBUTION FOR THEIR 
PASS BY: JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS ARE DRIVING TO THE PLACE OF EXECUTION, STANDING ATROCITIES: A NEAR VIEW OF MEN DRIVING TO THE PLACE OF EXECUTION IN 
ERECT IN LORRIES--A SCENE RECALLING THE TUMBRILS OF THE TERROR, SHANGHAI, WITH SYMBOLIC HEADSMEN’S SWORDS TIED TO THEIR BACKS, 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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CURIOSIFIES OF THE SEA-SHORE.—1. PEBBLES ON THE BEACH. 


HE way in which pebbles are formed by the wearing down of fragments broken from 
hard rocks is probably generally known. With few exceptions, all the pebbles on 
beaches or in 1river-beds are derived from the rocks of the mainland, either from shore 
cliffs or from rocks further inland whence rivers have brought them down to the sea. 
It may be asked, then: “ Wiiat is there curious about pebbles?” What quality makes 
any of them strange or rare? Some of them are of curious shapes, but such are often 
only oddities of no particular interest. Pebbles with holes through them excite a little 
wonder as to how the holes were made. Sometimes the boring mollusc Pholas is 
responsible ; sometimes, as in flints, a fossil sponge or some other fossil of slender form 
has been worn away, leaving a hole to be 
smoothed and enlarged by abrasion on the 
beach. Lord Rayleigh has made a scientific study 
of the shapes of pebbles. One result of his work 
is to show that spherical pebbles (which one might 
have expected to be common) are very rare indeed. 
Then there are pebbles which do not resemble 
any of the rocks or minerals of the mainland, and 
these are curious because their presence presents a 
problem to be solved. It is hardly fair to mention 
such materials as brick and glass, which furnish 
pebbles in plenty and are not always recognised for 
what they are. A better example is pumice which, 
floating across the sea from volcanic islands, lands 
on a beach far from any volcano, active or extinct. 
Another example of pebbles of strange origin is 
amber, pebbles of which have been found at various 
places on the east coast between Sheringham and 
Walton-on-the-Naze. Amber does not occur in any 
rocks in England, but beds containing it outcrop on 
the Baltic coast, and it is thought that these beds 
extend beneath the North Sea and come near enough 
to our coast to allow of the amber being washed 
out and carried ashore by the waves. The replenish- 
ment of our scanty supply must be very slow. 
There are pebbles which are strange because they 
contain fossils, and others which are rare because they are 
formed of some stone of unusual quality or beauty. Among 
fossils one may mention je, found as pebbles on some 
beaches of the Yorkshire coast. It is fossil wood, found 
in the rocks of the Jurassic period, which forms the cliffs 
near Whitby. Flint pebbles often contain fossil echinoids 
and fossil sponges. The “ Brighton pebbles, * much sought 
for by the early-Victorian pebble-hunters, contained fossil 
sponges called Choanites, and it was the fashion to have 
them cut and polished to show the fossil to advantage. 
These early pebble-hunters also sought for pebbles which 
could be cut and polished as attractive stones, and this 
hobby was much encouraged by the local lapidaries, who 
exposed for sale as local stones agates and other stones 
which had been cut and polished in Germany. Quite a lot 
of hunting for attractive pebbles at our seaside resorts 
still goes on. Most of the stones sought for are varieties 
of quartz and chalcedony, but it is quite difficult to 
find really good examples. 

Clear, colourless quartz is called rock crystal. Coloured 
varieties are cairngorm and amethyst. Rock crystal 
occurs commonly in veins at many localities in 
Britain, and pebbles of it can be found on many 
beaches, but amethyst is rare in Britain, and the 
few occurrences known are of poor colour. 

Agate, onyx, cornelian, sard, plasma, and blood-stone 
are all varieties of chalcedony, and no doubt 
sufficiently well-coloured examples of these varieties 
can be found on British beaches, but really good 
cornelians are likely to be very rare. Cornelian is 
red chalcedony and should be clear and translucent 
to have any value as a gem-stone. Agates can be 
found at a number of beaches on the Scottish coasts. 
Heddle, in his “‘ Mineralogy of Scotland,” mentions, 
among others, Machrihanish Bay, in Kintyre, 
Dunure and Heads of Ayr, on the Ayrshire coast, 
and Dunglass, on the east coast of East Lothian. 
The true, natural colours of these agates are 
pale pink, grey, and white. 

As for semi-precious stones other than the 
varieties of quartz and chalcedony, there is little 
chance that they will be found on our shores. 
Garnets occur in the rocks at mgny localities, but 
easily break down into very small fragments. Some 
good-quality, though small, garnets are found at 
Elie, in Fife, and are known as “ Elie rubies.” It 
has been claimed that peridot (the gem name for 
olivine) has been found iri Cornwall. The mineral 
olivine does occur in some basalts and other rocks 
in many parts of Britain, but always flawed and 
never of a size to yield a pebble on the shore. 
The olivine, which was a constituent of the Cornish 
serpentine, is itself completely altered. 

One may keep an open mind about beryl and topaz, for both minerals occur at various 
localities in Scotland and Ireland, and topaz is known in Cornwall also, but the largest 
Cornish topaz known is probably no more than half an inch across. Some quite large 
topaz crystals, some of a good blue colour, have been found in the Cairngorm district in 
Scotland, but river-borne pebbles from this district would have to travel the full length 
of the Avon and down the Spey fifty miles to the coast. Most of the beryl crystals found 
in Scotland are dull and opaque, and would not yield pebbles of semi-preeious varieties of 
beryl such as aquamarine. One must beware not to mistake blue or green bottle-glass for 
aquamarine or emerald! There is a surprising quantity among the pebbles on our shores. 

It is the writer's opinion that the chances of finding on British beaches stones really 
worth cutting are not good, but one need not on that account discourage pebble-hunting. 
There is more scientific interest to be had from searching for and naming the different 
kinds of rocks which occur as pebbles on our beaches than in hunting for representatives 
of semi-precious stones, and still more of interest in tracing the pebbles to their source. 
On a beach such as that at Newcastle, in County Down, one can find a veritable museum 
collection of many types of igneous rocks derived from the Mourne Mountains and from 
the vast numbers of dykes of different igneous rocks which outcrop on the Mourne shore. 
A beach at Machrihanish has already been mentioned as a locality for agates. Here also 
will be found rock types belonging to the Island of Arran, and also pebbles of a rock 
identical with the well-known rock of Ailsa Craig, transported, one supposes, by the Scottish 
ice-sheet in the glacial period. These two are just examples of dozens of interesting beaches, 
and one could compile quite an extensive list. Perhaps it is only fair to add that it is often 
a difficult matter to name at sight every pebble of rock that one finds.—W. Campsect Sairn. 
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A FLINT PEBBLE FROM SELSEY BILL, SUSSEX. 
POLISHED ON THE CUT SURFACES TO SHOW A FOSSIL SPONGE WITHIN, (TWO-THIRDS NATURAL SIZE). 





A FLINT PEBBLE FROM EASTBOURNE WITH A HOLE THROUGH IT--THE HOLE grave. 
HAS BEEN WORN WHERE A FOSSIL SPONGE WAS PRESERVED IN THE FLINT. 





FOUND IN PLENTY ON OUR BEACHES AND NOT ALWAYS RECOGNISED FOR WHAT THEY ARE: 
A PEBBLE OF BRICK (LEFT) AND PEBBLES OF BOTTLE-GLASS. 

The darkest glass pebble is dark blue; the three other dark pebbles are green; and the two 

pieces in the colourless and may i 
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AM not very fond of laudatory prefaces to new novels, but “ Agostino,’’ by Alberto 
Moravia (Secker and Warburg ; 7s. 6d.), as the work of an Italian little known outside 
his own country, may be thought a special case. It is introduced by Ian Greenlees in a 
foreword certainly explaining its merit, but designed chiefly to present the writer and to 
supply him, politically, with a clean bill of health. It seems to me that if a creative artist’s 
own work does not witness against him (as, for example, Knut Hamsun’s always did), his 
opinions need not, from the critic’s point of view, be brought into court. But in this case 
even those who think differently have nothing to worry about. 

And so we come to the real point : the distinction, above all the delicacy of this novel 
in miniature—or long-short story, to be more 
accurate. Delicacy was required, for the subject 
is a child’s crude awakening to the “ facts of life.’’ 
Agostino’s mother is a widow, beautiful and still 
young ; they are on holiday at the seaside, and 
Agostino takes it for granted that they are all in 
all to each other. His own devotion is full of 
pride ; he loves to be seen about with her, and feels 
himself the envied of beholders. Then a strange 
young man comes along—and from one moment to 
the next his lovely mother has no more use for 
him. He sinks into a degraded extra ; they take 
him out and then ignore him, which is worse than 
being left behind. Nor is even that all, for besides 
his jealous humiliation, Agostino is deeply shocked. 
His mother has lost her dignity ; she is not behaving 
like the same person. To the sheltered innocence 
of his thirteen years, it is a puzzle without a clue. 

But at this stage he falls in with a gang of 
toughs, not much older than himself, yet strangely, 
fearfully at home in the world. They are not 
attractive ; their brutality, indeed, makes him gasp. 
But they are opportunity, and education—though 
he does not think in those terms. Straight away, 
they plump out the baldest answer to his own 
problem, and he accepts it in full. They tell him 
more; they open his young eyes wide, and make the 
company of good little boys, protected like himself, for 
ever insipid. Yet he feels, regretfully, that he will never 
grow that thick skin. Nor is he any happier at home for 
his new enlightenment ; on the contrary, it has made 
things worse, and there is no cure but time. 

Nothing could be more tactful than the management 
of this little story, this piercing, tender glimpse into a 
young ‘nind. It is frank enough, yet sensitive as 
Agostino. And though slight enough, it has the pathos 
of the inevitable. Agostino was bound to change, and 
judge his mother; but as we see her through his 
ignorance, young and gay, and quite unconscious of 
the change, she, too, is pathetic. 

“For Thee the Best,’’ by Mark Aldanov (Cape ; 8s. 6d.), 
is another foreign product—this time from the Russian, 
and unintroduced. It deals, as the title would suggest, 
with Byron’s Greek expedition. Not straightforwardly, 
as narrative, though the facts are there: but in a series 
of historic flashes. We have Byron at a meeting of the 
Carbonari; Byron with la Guiccioli; Lord Castlereagh 
at home; Lord Castlereagh and George IV. dining at 
Apsley House ; Alexander I. at the Congress of Verona ; 
Marie-Louise and Neipperg sentimentalising by Juliet’s 
What are they all for? I suppose, to prove the 
meanness and absurdity of world politics, the vanity of art 

for art’s sake ; and to show that Missolonghi, how- 
ever bungled, was the highest choice, the intuition 
of a great soul. For Byron, sick of the Byronic, 
sick of love, life and art, is the romantic hero in 
every gesture. And rather simplified. But then 
the method requires simplicity; the Duke of 
Wellington appears as a stupid bore, a figure of 
fun, and Castlereagh as the very dullest of budding 

















THE PEBBLE HAS BEEN CUT IN TWO AND 


the Byronic halo—indeed, is offered as a parallel 
case—seeking ‘“ promotion in the ranks of fame” 
by his Christian quietism, as Byron seeks it in the 
field. We must assume that the Tsar was wrong ; 
for when he decides against interfering in the 
Balkans, the wily British are overjoyed. Still, he 
is a kind of shadow-Byron, head and shoulders 
above his peers. Comedy and low life are repre- 
sented by the Master-of-the-Moon, an ex-Carbonaro 
in British pay—of course a cynic, but a good chap 
at heart. He serves to underline the farce of the 
social order, and to link up scenes which badly 
& need it. The whole performance, however, is very 
: brilliant, admirably clear-cut ; though it should be 
still more effective where Byron and the Duke of 
Wellington are not so well known. 

, Both the crime novels are English, and 
ee Se epee ene. English of the best. “What Happened at 
Hazelwood,’’ by Michael Innes (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), creates a thrill in advance, a premonition 
of surprise and fun. What will he do now? Is it to be detection, or fantasy, or detection- 
fantasy ? Will it please or tease? For Michael Innes delights in teasing, and refuses to 
settle down. Well, this time it is detection with a thumping dose of extravagance. A 
bold, bad baronet is done to death in his study with a blunt instrument, at the midnight 
hour, with snow on the ground. And as nearly all the Simneys are worthy of him, as three 
new cousins have just arrived from Australia and initiated a pot-house brawl, the field 
of suspects is large. Sir George himself has an Australian past, no doubt shady, from 
which he has returned with Owdon, the pirate-butler. . But I cannot hope to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of wild indecorum and guilty secrets from the Antipodes. The 
solution, though very neat, is also—and most properly—the height of extravagance, with 
more than a touch of farce. 

“ Minute for Murder,’’ by Nicholas Blake (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), restores us to the quieter 
world of everyday—here embodied in the Ministry of Morale. Jimmy Lake, Director of 
Visual Propaganda, has a secretary widely known as Our Blonde. This glamour girl is 
poisoned in a room full of people gathered to welcome the returning hero, Charles Kenning- 
ton, Mrs. Lake’s twin brother. Alice Lake was there too; Jimmy and the blonde Nita 
had been lovers ; and before that, Nita was engaged to Charles. So there are motives of 
passion, though the disappearance of a secret file suggests others too. Superintendent 
Blount turns for help to Nigel Strangeways, actually employed in the Ministry; and it 
is Nigel who solves the crime. An excellent and careful story—but the red-herring was 
my favourite part ; for the graver aspects err, just a little, on the dull side. Nevertheless, 
both writing and psychology are a long way above the average. K. Joun. 


lunatics. Only Alexander shares, in some degree, ; 
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OLD MASTERS OF THREE NATIONS: 
PICTURES FROM A SUMMER EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


“A. DUTCH VILLAGE IN WINTER”; BY A. VAN DER NEER (c. 1603-1677). THIS 
CELEBRATED DUTCH PAINTER EXCELLED IN MOONLIGHT VIEWS AND LANDSCAPES 


“‘ THE DUTCH COAST” ; BY S. J. DE VLIEGER (c. 1600-1653), WITH FIGURES. 


A PANEL PICTURE, SIGNED AND DATED 1642. FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF SIR R. PROCTOR-BEAUCHAMP., 


“3. T. ELLIS OF WYDDIALL HALL, HERTS"; BY NATMANIEL 
- HONE, R.A. (1718-1784), SELF-TAUGHT ARTIST WAO WAS 
“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI”; BY G. VAN DEN EECKHOUT ONE OF THE FOUNDATION MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(1621-1674). HE WAS A FAVOURITE 
PUPIL OF REMBRANDT FROM ABOUT 


1635 TILL 1640. 


“ LADY CLANWILLIAM”; BY J. DOWNMAN, A.R.A. (C. 1745-1824). 
HE STUDIED UNDER BENJAMIN WEST AND IN THE ACADEMY 
SCHOOLS AND BECAME AN A.R.A. IN 1795. 
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“SAMUEL SMITH AND HIS SON WILLIAM"; BY J. ZOPFANY, R.A. (1733-1810). 


BY F. FRANCIA (RAIBOLINI) (c. 1450-1517). PART OF A ‘ 
THIS PICTURE CAME FROM THE COLLECTION OF A DESCENDANT OF THE SITTER. 


WHICH IS IN THE CORPORATION ART GALLERY, GLASGOW. 


“THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT” ; 
PREDELLA, ANOTHER PORTION OF 


The Summer Exhibition of Pictures by Old Masters which opened recently at Agnew’s Royal Academy. In 1775 that body refused to hang some of his works, on account of 


Galleries in Old Bond Street and will continue throughout July is of an interesting inter- 
national character. On this page we reproduce from it a selection of works by British, 
Dutch and Italian painters, and it also includes examples of Flemish and French pictures. 
Simon de Vlieger, who was born at Rotterdam, is a painter not always appreciated at his 
full worth. His execution is remarkably free, his composition uncrowded, and in his 
representations of sea-breezes and gales he at times approaches the grandeur of Ruisdale. 
Willem van de Velde the Younger at one time worked under him. Gerbrand van den 
Eeckhout, whose small pictures of Biblical subjects so strongly recall those of Rembrandt, 
lived on terms of close friendship with his great master. The larger pictures which he 
painted late in life are greatly inferior to the smaller works on which his fame rests. 
Nathaniel Hone, the self-taught Dublin-born artist, was one of the original members of the 


suspected plagiarism and an apparent attack on Angelica Kauffmann, so he organised a 
show of his own that year and exhibited seventy pictures. The breach with the Academy 
was subsequently healed, and he exhibited there constantly until his death. Francesco 
di Marco Raibolini, called Francia, was the son of a Bolognese carpenter and originally 
worked in a goldsmith’s shop. His patron, Giovanni Bentivoglio II., reigning Prince of 
Bologna, appointed him Master of the Mint, an office which he held until the end of his 
life. Vasari says that Francia was “‘ reverenced as a god in Bologna. -" He had as 
many as two hundred pupils, and is considered to rank with Perugino (Vannucci) as 
expressing the highest achievements of the quattrocento tradition. Johann Zoffany was 
born in Ratisben and came to England in 1758. At first he met with no success, but his 
portrait of Lord Barrymore caused him to be recommended to George III. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY AT AACHEN. 
RELICS OF OUR ROYAL HOUSE, 
TREASURED IN THE CATHEDRAL, 
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\ THE CROWN OF RICHARD, EARL OF CORNWALL (1209-1272), SON OF KING JOHN, AND BROTHER OF KING HENRY III., CROWNED KING OF THE ROMANS ‘AT AACHEN \ 
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" u 
\ ON ITS ORIGINAL LEATHER CASE: THE CROWN OF MARGARET “\ 
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CATHEDRAL, MAY’ 17, 1257. FRONT AND BACK VIEWS (LEFT AND RIGHT), AND (CENTRE) RESTING ON THE CHARLEMAGNE SKULL RELIQUARY. 
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THE SIDE VIEW OF RICHARD 
OF CORNWALL’S CROWN, PROB- 
ABLY MADE CIRCA 1250. THE 
HOOP AND CROSS INDICATING 
IMPERIAL DOMINION, ARE LATER 
ADDITIONS. 


\ te 
\ OF YORK, MARRIED TO CHARLES THE BOLD, JULY 3, 1468. \ smanannnnnnninnmnnmninninnl | 
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LIMOGES ENAMEL PLAQUES 


\” THE RED-GLAZED CEDAR CHEST, ORNAMENTED WITH 
\ COPPER, FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH RICHARD OF CORNWALL’S CORONATION 
Ny DETAIL OF ITS REMARKABLE 
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The treasures of Aachen Cathedral, which happily have returned intact from their war 
peregrinations, include three examples of medieval craftsmanship associated with two 
personages of our Royal house, Richard, Earl of Cornwall (son of King John and 
brother of Henry III.), who was crowned King of the Romans at Aachen Cathedral, 
May 17, 1257; and Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV., and third wife of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. Richard of Cornwall, in a deed donatio post obitum 
entrusted the regalia used at his coronation to the Dean and Chapter of Aachen 
Cathedral and to the Sheriffs of the City of Aachen in perpetuity. In 1858 Dr. Franz 
Bock recognised the crown on the Charlemagne skull reliquary in Aachen* Cathedral 
as conforming to the description in this document, and this identification is accepted 
by most art historians. It was made about 1250, though the hoop and cross indicating 
imperial dominion, were added later. The skull reliquary on which it rests was made 
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c. 1350. A bolt at the back of the head secures the lid-like crown of the head which, 
when opened, displays the top of Charlemagne’s skull which, during coronation cere- 
monies, was touched by the lips of the new King of the Romans. The red-glazed cedar 
chest ornamented with Limoges enamel plaques of gilt copper and a lock in the same 
style, was formerly associated with Richard of Cornwall's coronation insignia, but 
modern scholars doubt the authenticity of this tradition. It is, however, of French 
workmanship of about the middle of the thirteenth century and may have belonged 
to King Richard. Margaret of York (1446-1503), sister of Edward IV., gave her 
crown, with her name in coloured enamels, and white enamel roses of the House 
of York set with rubies, for the head of a much-revered wooden fourteenth-century 
Madonna. Mr. S. F.C. Hartley, C.M.G.O., has supplied us with these photographs 
and the information. 
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MINIATURE PAINTING. 


T was odd lately to find three-of Eugene O’Neill’s one-act plays at the Mercury Theatre. 
They were strung together under the collective title of ‘‘ S.S. Glencairn ” ; there was 
nothing to show to a stranger that they were originally three separate pieces—written 
early in O’Neill’s career before he had begun to pelt an audience with words, and, as in 
“ Strange Interlude,” to fix it with his glittering eye for several hours at a stretch. 

Probably it was wise to present the plays (two of them laborious, one a small 
masterpiece) as a unity and not as a triple bill. People, for some reason, are shy of the 
one-act form. They will accept it from amateurs, but—illogically—not in the professional 
theatre unless it is employed by such a dramatist as Noel Coward. Of course, a swing 
may come. Soon we are to have a Sartre double bill, and Terence Rattigan is experi- 
menting with one-act pieces for John Gielgud. Generally speaking, though, collectors 
have little hope of finding any curtain-raiser in the programmes of the West End stage. 

“ Curtain-raiser " is, I feel, an unhappy phrase. It 
diminishes the stature of a play, makes us think that here 
must be something to pad out an evening, some frivol to 
keep an audience more or less occupied until the real 
business begins. To-day, on the whole, the tendency is 
still to shorten an evening rather than to lengthen it. 
(Few dramatists have the abundance of a Shaw or of, say, 
James Bridie in “A Sleeping Clergyman,” that high- 
powered doctrinal play in which we were glad to see 
Robert Donat, at the Criterion, repeating his redoubtable 
performance of fourteen years ago.) Mid-Victorian 
playgoers were hardy. They went to the theatre asking 
for full measure. Not for them the “ Brief, short, quick 
snap |” methods of the modern stage. No; they must 
have a curtain-raiser, a main play, and an after-piece. 
Not many of the fragments have survived. It is plain 
that to-day’s one-act men are more skilful than their 
ancestors ; but whereas the mid-Victorians usually found 
a professional home for their work (one-act farces, for 
example, the “ Adelphi screamers "’ of robustious memory), 
our moderns must look only to the amateur stage. 

Here there is often much expert writing by drama- 
tists “‘ known to their own” in a limited circle. I have 
just had the pleasure of judging a West Country com- 
petition which brought twenty-three entries from a 
wide area, plays remarkably varied in theme and 
method. Many were written with genuine competence 
by dramatists who could create a scene and shoot 
a line, and who knew what to do with their exits 
and their entrances. 

A one-act man must be a clever miniaturist. There 
is no time here for the verbose or the 
straggling, for amiable chit-chat or for 
the pretentiousness of the March-of- 
Intellect-Boys (Southey’s phrase). A 
dramatist has thirty minutes; within 
that space we look for a swift establish- 
ment of scene and character, for shape, 
momentum, and persuasiveness, and for 
some grace of dialogue as well as the 
purely theatrical flash. The play must 
be immediately persuasive; every 
speech must drive at the point ; there is 
no room for leisurely development or 
for elaborate technical trickery. It is 
wrong to slice a one-act play into 
scenes, to confuse the audience with 
flash-backs and black-outs. Barrie, 
who was a superb one-act man, cut 
“The Will” into three parts, but 
it is dangerous to imitate him. 
Instead, dramatists should study 
“The Twelve- Pound Look,” still 


has been revived at the Ha 


ANOTHER AMERICAN SUCCESS—"“ ANNIE GET YOUR GUN,” 


of a spare, taut playlet with all 
the proper qualities. 

A new generation of West End playgoers knows 
little of the’curtain-raiser. Modern actors have long 
missed such ‘purely theatrical show-pieces as Conan 
Doyle’s ‘A Story of Waterloo,” which Irving used to 
transform uncannily, or Norman McKinnel’s “‘ The 
Bishop’s Candlesticks.” For that matter, few of the 
classic one-act plays of our time have had a recent 
West End hearing. Barrie has been on the shelf. It 
is long since we have met the patterned speech of 
Synge, Gregory, Yeats. Shaw’s one-act plays are rarely 
caught: except in “ Blanco Posnet” and “The Man 
of Destiny,” the form does not suit him; he has no 
room to swing a pen. “The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets” pales in its special pleading for a national 
theatre, and only a hard-shell Shavian will be able to 
tell you what is in “‘ The Glimpse of Reality,” ‘‘ The 
Inca of Perusalem,” or “The Fantastic Foundling.” 
Personally, I am glad to have met “ Passion, Poison, 
and Petrification,” which the gallant Chanticleer com- 
pany did some time ago before it had to leave its 
Kensington theatre. The play, ee will remember, is 
a dewdrop from the lion’s mane, a “‘ brief tragedy for 
barns or booths,” a quarter of an head of green-cheese 
moonshine that gleamed first at a Theatrical Garden 
Party. It contains the most charming stage direction 
I know : “ A thunderbolt enters the room, and strikes 
the helmet of the devoted constable, whence it is 
attracted to the waistcoat of the doctor by the lancet 
in his pocket. Finally, it leaps with fearful force on the landlord, who, being of a gross 
and spongy nature, absorbs the electric fluid at the cost of his life.” Momentum, yes; 
persuasiveness, no. I would hardly recommend this as a pattern for the one-act man. 

For the rest, we have had the Coward series, theatrically acute but not written in 
permanent ink ; the supple conversation-pieces in Laurence Housman’s “ Victoria Regina ” 
and various revivals by the red hands of the Guignol. These Grand Guignol men seek to petrify 
us in our stalls ; we feel that Sweeney Todd will bob up at any moment to polish us off. 

It will be seen that the London theatre is not a fair index to the one-act form. Things 
are better in the country and among the amateurs. F. Sladen-Smith, H. F. Rubinstein, 
Philip Johnson, Lord Dunsany, and L. du Garde Peach are dramatists who have done 
much for the one-act form, and there are several authors honoured only in their regions. 
To-day the West End is used only to the smart revue-sketch, the swift comment, the 
shadow without substance. The one-act play needs discipline—a discipline to which 
many writers will not submit. Often they can produce an excellent first act which 
tails away into a straggling second and a botched third. A first act, by all means; 
but a complete play within the same limits—that is quite another matter. These writers 
can raise their curtain. How, though, to get it down? J. C. Trewin. 








NOEL COWARD IN HIS OWN PLAY—A SCENE FROM “ PRESENT LAUGHTER,” AT THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET : GARRY ESSENDINE (NOEL COWARD), RESPLENDENT 
IN A SILKEN DRESSING-GOWN, IS IN HIS LONDON STUDIO WITH (LEFT) HIS SECRETARY, 
MONICA REED (JOAN SWINSTEAD), AND HIS WIFE, LIZ. ESSENDINE (JOYCE CAREY). 
and the delight of many Londoners, Noel Coward’s play “‘ Present Laughter” 

The play, as light as its title suggests, 
is full of amusing situations. Noel Coward once again plays the successful 
actor whose ee life abounds in dramatic episodes. He will play this part 

himself until July 12, when Hugh Sinclair is to replace him. 





AT THE COLISEUM: THE LAST SCENE, WITH ANNIE OAKLEY 

(DOLORES GRAY) AND FRANK BUTLER (BILL JOHNSON) SINGING “ ANYTHING YOU CAN DO.” 

among the best examples we have “Annie Get Your Gun,” a musical comedy with music and lyrics by Irving Berlin, is the story of Annie Oakley, the trim. 

little girl from the backwoods who joins Buffalo Bill’s circus and beats the resident sharpshooter in a shooting contest. 
After hard going love triumphs, 





A PLAY WHICH IS STILL RUNNING IN NEW YORK, AFTER EIGHT YEARS, COMES TO LONDON : 
“ LIFE WITH FATHER,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE—FATHER (LESLIE BANKS) PRESIDES OVER 
THE FAMILY MEAL WHILE MOTHER (SOPHIE STEWART) TAKES ANOTHER HELPING. 


“ Life With Father,” presented by Firth Sheph 
on a series of sketches by Clarence Day of family life in New York in the 1880's. 
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THE RUSSIAN WHO RAN AWAY. 


HEN Victor Kravchenko, a member of the Soviet Purchasing Commission in 
Washington, publicly severed his connections with the Kremlin in August 1944, 
his daring move was a nine days’ wonder. The story of his “‘ escape” was in every paper, 
and speculation was rife as to how long his freedom—or his life—would continue. He is 
still alive. Whether it be correct to say he is free is a more doubtful matter. In his auto- 
biographical book, “‘I Chose Freedom ’’ (Robert Hale; 15s.), he says that by his act he 
became an official outcast and pariah. ‘‘ Automatically the political régime into which I 
poured a lifetime of toil and faith will pronounce a sentence of death upon me. Always 
its secret agents will haunt my life. . . . In my home land, those who worked with mie 
and befriended me, let alone those who loved me, will be for ever tainted and suspect.” 
A few years ago such a statement would have been dubbed theatrical ; to-day we know 
that such can be and has been. Even so, the reality of a régime which rules in this crude 
manner can be little realised by outsiders. Victor 
Kravchenko describes that reality from within. He was 
of it in Russia.. He can tell of an official who said to a 
. woman suppliant: “‘ There are no human beings here, 
Eliena Petrovna, only humble guardians of the revolu- 
tion.” Naturally, it is impossible for an outsider fully to 
assess the exactitude of M. Kravchenko’s revelations of 
the secret police, the labour camps, the super-purges, 
and so forth. He writes as a man with a bitter hatred 
of Totalitarian Kremlin Communism. Yet much that he 
reports has already been noted by European observers. 
And there is a somewhat poignant sense of resignation 
in his remark that the “ borrowed time” needed to 
write his book may now be used up, but the record itself 
cannot be erased. The book is certainly timely in its 
exposure of a political system that is seeking at this 
moment to dominate all Europe, and it makes dramatic 
reading. 

It is surprising to learn that, despite all that has 
been written about our medizval abbeys and cathedrals 
and churches, about our art and architecture, there has 
been no predecessor to G. H. Cook’s “‘ Medieval Chantries 
and Chantry Chapels ’’ (Phoenix House; 21s.). To read 
it is to learn how significant a part the chantry and its 
priests played in the religious life of the later Middle 
Ages, quite apart from the artistic value of the chapels 
and their adornments. The cult of Masses for the dead 
was, of course, the motive underlying chantry endow- 
ments, but prayers for the living were also responsible, 
for a chantry was literally a Mass recited at the altar 
for the well-being and good estate of the founder during 

his lifetime and for the repose of his 
soul after death. Mr. Cook has made 
a labour of love of this very full record, 
though he says that even so it is not 
a complete survey of the lovely little 
chapels, “gems of Perpendicular 
Gothic,” still to be seen in many of 
our ancient churches. How beautiful 
they are is made manifest in the 
numerous photographs which illustrate 
the book. 

From America there comes another 
book which will appeal to all who are 
architecturally-minded. ‘‘ New England 
Doorways,’’ by Samuel Chamberlain 
(Chanticleer Press ; $2), is a collection 
of over 200 photographs showing 
infinite variety and subtlety of design. 
The first New England doorways, 
apparently, were little more than rough 
boards studded with hand-wrought 
nails and framed with plain wooden 
In time these developed into 
things of beauty, until the early nine- 
teenth century, when a decline set in 
and the doorway slithered down the abyss of bad taste 
with the help of the scroll saw and the turning-lathe. 

There is more than a love of architecture in Frank 
O’Connor’s delightful travel- book, “Irish Miles ’’ 
(Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.), for not only did the author and 
his wife—whose name, by the way, is Céliméne—go 
from church to church, from convent to stone cross and 
the prehistoric necropolis of Newgrange, but they 
dropped in at local inns to discuss anything and every- 
thing with the people they met ; so folklore and history, 
topography and much besides tumble out of his pages 
in delightful and intimate fashion. 

Equally attractive, though .not all will appreciate 
the style, is Ella Young’s “ Fiowering Dusk ’’ (Denis 
Dobson; 15s.). Like Frank O’Connor, she learned Gaelic 
and is steeped in Irish poetry, music and legend. She 
divides her book into two parts, the one telling of Eire, 
the other of Anierica, where she went in 1925. Of her 
style, the following may give some indication. 

“It is Maud Gonne and the Poet. She has a 
radiance as of sunlight. Yeats, that leopard of the 
moon, holds back in a leash a huge lion-coloured Great 
Dane—Maud Gonne’s dog, Dagda.... These two 
meved through my life for some years .. . always 
with a sense of far-off splendid happenings, of queens 
of long ago, and of that prince who had the strange- 
ness of hawk-feathers in his hair.” 

But no single quotation can disclose the poetic, 
dreamy, mystical nature of these sketches. Miss Young’s account of Easter Week, 1916, is 
very vivid, as is her account of a visit to Rodin, who, she declares, was mad, “‘ brutally and 
sensually mad.”’ For all who missed the original edition, this re-issue will be welcome. 

Justin Brooke says that peaches can be grown in England on bushes in the open as 
easily as apples, that he has done so himself since 1936 and marketed the crops. In 
“Peach Orchards in England ’’ (Faber; 7s. 6d.) he gives the results of his experience, 
telling how to plant and tend, detailing the risks and showing the cost. His farm is at 
Wickhambrook, near Newmarket, in the driest part of the country, and he believes that 
areas of low rainfall are preferable. The variety he recommends is Peregrine. 

Ten thousand entries go to the making of ‘“‘ Everyman’s Dictionary of Music,’’ com- 
piled by Eric Blom (Dent ; 10s. 6d.). It is a surprising compilation, for, as Mr. Blom says 
in his preface, the book is, strictly speaking, not a dictionary: it includes biographical 
sketches and musical terms, literary references and national anthems. It is, consequently, 
almost encyclopadic, the items arranged in alphabetical order. Thus, we start with A, 
“the note bounding the range of the scales of A maj. and min. and of the Aeolian and 
Hypodorian (Gr. Mixolydian) modes,” and end with Zwyssig, ape (Father Alberik), 
the Swiss priest, organist and composer. . R. CaLverr. 
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Youre going te like its modern lines 








It’s good to have the eye satisfied as well as the body ; 
to be proud as well as pleased ; to find 
journeying and enjoyment always going together. 
Yes, you’re going to like the Javelin. 

Price £640 plus purchase tax £178 . 10 . 7. 
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You don’t hear 


flying men 
asking for ‘PLUGS ’— 


THE WORD IS 












K-L-G Sparking Plugs Limited, Cricklewood Works, London, NW2 








The craftsman-built tyre for the 
Silent Sports Car « «x « & & 


BENTLEY CARS ARE FITTED AS ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT WITH INDIA—THE FINEST TYRES MADE 
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For over half a century 


STATE EAPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 
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Made in Cambridge, the centre of scientific 
research and development, Pye receivers are 
outstanding in appearance, performanee and 
value for money. They have brilliancy and depth 
of tone, are easy to operate and always reliable. 
These Pye AC, DC/AC, battery and portable 


models are your guarantee of many years of 
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efficient service. 
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PYE LTD., RADIO WORKS, CAMBRIDGE 
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*LIZA LEWIS WAS LONELY = ——— 


Suspicious, dirty and friendless, her miser- 
able basement room was shut against 
visitors. The Salvation Army Slum sister 
gained Liza's confidence, persuading her 
to be “cleaned up’’. Liza was cared for ata 
Salvation Army centre while another room ——— 
was found, and with a clean home, self- 
respect restored, new friends and interests, 
her oldage is no longer warped and lonely. 


*Only the name is fictitious 
GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 1/01, 
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SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
| Harders Road, London, S.E.15 





palatable, 
effective . . 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 





@ ‘MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
RAINCOATS TABLETS (Regd.J 
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Whew shall 9 


get my new CGT. 7 





Perhaps you’ve put your name down for a new Ford and are 
wondering how long you must wait. We should like to be 
optimistic, but shortage of materials is affecting not only us but 
the whole of the car Industry. The material supply position 
varies and the fact that a considerable proportion of all new cars 
must go abroad, limits production for home use and makes 


Periodically, each Ford Dealer receives a quota of new Fords 
out of which he has to meet Government-sponsored priorities. 
Unfortunately, through no fault of his or ours, he doesn’t always 
get the number of new cars he expects. | 

We are helping to the limit of our ability by delivering every 
car possible to our Dealers. 


delivery by a particular date uncertain. | 
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In the Men’s Shirt De- 
partment at Simpson’s 
you will find shirts with 
or without collars 
attached. 


But, whatever your 
choice, it will be sure 
to have that unmistak- 
able character which 
comes of fine material 
well tailored. 





SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD e@ 202 PICCADILLY LONDON W.I e REGENT 2002 





Ze. Legend 


“For when the sun is low and the cold 
wind blows across the desert, there are 
those of Indian blood who still speak of 
Pearl Chavez, the half-breed girl from 
down along the border, and of the 
laughing outlaw with whom she kept the 
final rendezvous, never to 


be seen again . 


And this is what the legend says : 

A flower known nowhere else, grows 
blood-red from out of the desperate crags 
where Pearl vanished — Pearl, who was 
herself a wild flower sprung from 

the hard clay — quick to blossom 

and early to die.” 
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~ Bp Down in the heart of ‘Glorious 

A“ A Devon’—in the path-way of the sun— 

{ AS the Whiteways have been growing 
la) apples and making cyder for over 

y 300 years. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s 
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